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CAN ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 
CREATE MACHINES 
THAT THINK LIKE 
HUMANS? 

John Thornhill 
reports on the latest 
breakthrough 
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1865, a.cattle breeder by the name 
of John Grant acquired а little 
known distillery in the heart 
of Speyside, Scotland, a perfect 
staging post for cattle drovers and 
local workmen alike—a crowd who 
knew à good dram of Highland 
whisky when they tasted one. 


--е222292----> 


Today, the Glenfarclas spirit still 


lives strong. Times may have 
changed, but it’s what has stayed 
the same that makes Glenfarclas 
unique: the six generations 
of Grant family pride and the 
revered quality of their famous 
Single Malt Whisky. 
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ARKO DATTO 


‘The little lights and 
decorations during 
Diwali lend the 
railway tracks an 
air of ethereal magic’ 


Photographer Arko Datto on his 
‘Rail Diwali’ project, p32 





'You have to understand 


what it is like growing 


up a Congolese person 


here in Belgium' 


Anne Wetsi Mpoma, adviser to 
Belgium's truth, reconciliation and 
reparations commission, p22 
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"We have reached a 
tipping point in the 
way women are treated 
in the wine world' 

Jancis Robinson, p41 
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Sorry, kids, 
but the worst is 
yet to come 
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he highlight of the week was 
probably watching Fox News last 
Saturday. It felt like East German 
state TV days after the Berlin Wall 
fell. Suddenly, the anchors were 
even-handed and fact-driven, 
gently correcting any to-the-bitter- 
that the Great Leader had won a 
glorious victory. (Declaration of 
interest: Iam biased against Donald 
Trump. That may be because of my 
prejudice against lies, abuse, racist dog-whistling, 


environmental destruction, plutocracy and 





baseless anti-democratic conspiracy theories.) 
Then on Monday came news that the Pfizer- 
BioNTech vaccine against coronavirus may be 
more than 90 per cent effective. 

It was the best 48 hours of news in years. But 
there's a human tendency to overvalue short- 
term events versus long-term trends. Even if 
we can beat nativism and the other virus, we'll 
remain stuck with a worse problem: climate 
change. That's why I suspect that my generation 
- Gen X, born between 1965 and about 1979 - will 
prove to have been the luckiest in history. 

I used to be a Pinkerian. Steven Pinker, the 
Harvard psychologist, argues that whereas daily 
TV news is generally bad, the world's long-term 
trends are good. Life expectancy and literacy 
rise over time, poverty and violence decline. 
Societies gradually stop treating women, ethnic 
and sexual minorities as second-class humans: 
see Kamala Harris's election as vice-president. 

Generation X, especially inthe west, has ridden 
the Pinkerian train. Admittedly, we have a sulky 
inferiority complex because baby boomers have 
hogged the top jobs. In the US, for instance, more 
presidents were born in summer 1946 (three) 
than in all of Gen X (zero); even Barack Obama 
is a late boomer. The average chief executive of 
a large US company is 59 years old, according 
to headhunters Korn Ferry. But most Xers have 
lived better than boomers, many of whom grew 
up in cramped postwar apartments without hot 
water and lost parents or siblings young. Gen X's 
one collective existential childhood fear, nuclear 
destruction, was fixed by Reagan and Gorbachev. 

This week, you could almost imagine that 
today's existential threat will be fixed too. Biden 
and the EU are both targeting net-zero emissions 
of carbon dioxide by 2050. Chinarecently pledged 
to reach carbon neutrality by 2060. 

However, even if Biden can get the Senate 
onside, these targets recall St Augustine's 
prayer: “Give me chastity, but not yet.” The UN's 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change - 
whose forecasts havetended to be over-optimistic 
- says we must approximately halve emissions 
by 2030 to be on track. That would entail repeat- 
ing this year’s 8 per cent fall in emissions (for 
which we crippled the world economy) every 
year till 2050. The International Energy Agency 
now forecasts that we will plateau at about 


ILLUSTRATION BY HARRY HAYSOM 


2019 levels of emissions from 2030. That would 

Even if all countries stick to their non-binding 
pledges made in the Paris Agreement in 2015, 
global temperatures would rise about 3.5C - far 
above the Paris target of 2C maximum. At current 
rates of warming, everyone in the northern 
hemisphere ts effectively moving south by 20km 
a year, writes Mark Lynas in Our Final Warning: Six 
Degrees of Climate Emergency. 

We will eventually get to net-zero emissions. 
Solar and wind energy, as well as storage batteries, 


‘Even if we can beat 
nativism and the other 
virus, we ll remain stuck 
with climate change’ 


keep getting cheaper. We just won't get there in 
time to prevent ruinous climate change. 

Most politicians and voters aren't even trying 
to prevent it. Before Trump, I thought politics 
was an argument about how to improve people's 
lives. It turns out to be more like a ratings game. 
A possible explanation: once the material 
problems that drove voting in the 1945-2015 era 
were sufficiently ameliorated, many western 
voters moved on to identity problems, skipping 
existential problems entirely. Trump showed how 
the woods around their house, voters invited an 
entertainer into the living room to spend four 
years smashing the furniture. 

I don't think the fire will consume my house 
while I'm still in it. I drew the best life available: 
a white son of university graduates living in 
northern Europe, the most tranquil region in the 
most prosperous era in history. My children, by 
contrast, now spend their days masked in a school 
that's occasionally guarded by police officers 
because Paris is a terrorist target. This 15 just a 
warm-up for their adulthood, when the world's 
population will peak at 10 billion, while rising 
sea waters, heat and hurricanes make many of 
today's biggest cities unliveable. 

My children will also still have to worry about 
the Bomb. The Doomsday Clock of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists symbolises the risk of human 
extinction. In January, it was moved to 100 
seconds to midnight, the latest it has stood since 
its creation in 1947. The Bulletin explained that 
nuclear powers had resumed their arms race and 
pointed to the conflicts over North Korean and 
Iranian nuclear programmes. 

President Emmanuel Macron says problems 
like climate change and nuclear proliferation 
can only be solved by international co-operation. 
That suggests they won't be solved. Still, Biden is 
asmall mercy, no matter what comes next. FI 


simon.kuper@ft.com W@KuperSimon 
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é f A 2 0 Wwenrr 1 а In what place are you happiest? 
If my 20-year-ol ne month 
| If 1 а n. x What — do you still have? 
MEAR be¬ талдана DK ІЗ 
оп what may wind up being а 


how, hed be amazed television series about my life. 


What drives you on? 


| i 1 | ы 9 My favourite thing in life is problem- 
that l'm alive solving Пе tryingto make muske 
| | | | tell a story - I look at compositions 
cinematically. I like long versions of 
songs - that's the movie. The short 
versions are the trailer. 
What is the greatest achievement 
of your life so far? 
Still being alive. I've had some very 
close calls. 
What do you find most 
irritating in other people? 
I really feel uncomfortable around 
dogmatic people. Dogma is 
probably the thing that's ruining 
this world right now. 
If your 20-year-old self could see 
you now, what would he think? 
He would be amazed I was alive. 
Ithought I'd end up dying of drug 
addiction or alcoholism. A lot of the 
people I idolised died really young. 
Iremember seeing Jimi Hendrix 
perform and within a few weeks 
he was dead. 
Which object that you've lost 
do you wish you still had? 
Two things that seemed to leave 
my life are now back. The original 
demos of David Bowie's Let's 
Dance - the whole album. I didn't 
INVENTORY NILE RODGERS, SS Шыл E 
обе applethorpe photo of me 
шыныны commissioned by Andy Warhol. 
А gentleman who lives in London 
wound up buying it. I didn't ask 





forthe original back but I asked 

him to copy it perfectly. 

What is the greatest 
Nile Rodgers, 68, is the co-founder was а musician, so I always had about other people and start to challenge of our time? 
of Chic, whose hits include some form of training going on - think about personal and financial Saving the planet. I am 68 years 
“Le Freak" and “Good Times". music was always around. success instead - what I call the old and I have watched this world 
Records he has written, produced Who was or still is your mentor? billionaire-boys -club mentality. change. My eyes and my heart don't 
or performed on have sold an For classical music, Julio Prol, Ambition or talent: which lie - I have seen this. 
estimated 500 million copies a master and a great teacher matters more to success? Do you believe in an afterlife? 
worldwide. His many awards of Spanish guitar. For jazz, Ted Ambition. Being naturally gifted No. I believe that the earth is a 
include three Grammys. Dunbar, probably my greatest is a wonderful thing. But people closed ecosystem and everything 

influence other than my partner who aren't naturally gifted seem to that's here has always been here. 

What was your childhood Bernard [Edwards] in Chic. work harder. I believe that when my body dies, 
or earliest ambition? How physically fit are you? What would you like to own that I become part of the earth. I like 
A chair in а symphony orchestra I can meet any challenge put before you don't currently possess? the natural order of things. 
was a big desire. me. I think I expend more energy More virtuosity! I play well but If you had to rate your satisfaction 
Private school or state school? at my concerts than I did in my I always want to play better. with your life so far, out of 10, 
University or straight into work? thirties. I don't think of myself as 68 What's your bigzest what would you score? 
My parents were incredibly loving - yesterday I went roller skating. extravagance? Six or seven. Гат happy with what 
but they were heroin addicts, so How politically committed The two things I love outside of I've accomplished but there are so 
my childhood was very nomadic. are you? my art form are reading and going many things I still want to do. ЕТ 
I went to maybe 30 schools. I was I grew up in very political times - witnesses || 465 Sêl aokal awan dû kaya dıbû E neers 
always the new kid, usually the Black Power, women: liberation, difficult for me - cutting it and Interview by Hester Lacey. 
only black kid in an all-white gay rights. We all seemed to be going to the cinema was a pleasure Nile Rodgers recently headlined z 
school. Music and science were my of like mind. It was very frustrating and more of an education. I saw the Festival of Marketing 2020. © 
two great loves. I devoted myself to me when І saw America stop Truffaut, Fellini, Hitchcock at a A recording of his session is available = 
to music and my biological father having that mindset where we think very young age. at festivalofmarketing.com s 
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The Transporter 6.1 with Park Assist 
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The UK needs to pull 
up its big-boy pants 


nthe words of my new favourite 
political insult, it really is time 
for Britain to put its big-boy pants 
on. The mayor of Philadelphia's 
rebuke to Donald Trump was 
perhaps the comedy highlight of 
a series of very long days watching 
almost nothing happen on CNN. 
"Big news from Arizona, John, 
they ve counted another 23 votes." 

The big-boy pants required in 
the UK relate to the humiliating 
neediness surrounding the order 
in which the president-elect speaks 
to other world leaders. There is 
something truly desperate in this 
hunger to be seen as America's 
best friend. Did they call us first? 
Who got the first visit? Do they 
really like us? Is the relationship 
still special? 

With each new president, I 
find my innards shrinking at the 
customary prostration. Britain 
is left looking like a teenager 
counting likes on its Instagram 
post. Or, worse still, we look like a 
country sitting alone in a bedroom, 
checking our feed and finding out 
all our friends are meeting up. 
"Oh what, Joe Biden's gone for 
bubble tea with Macron, how 
come I wasn't invited?" 

It must be said there really is a 
case Tor blaming the mainstream 
ia here. The obsession with 
the -pecking order and the endless 
regurgitation of the meaningless 
phrase “special relationship” are 


part of a narrative that sits with. 
the other news organisation staple, 
the diplomatic snub. The British 
media is specially attuned to 
slights, seeking them out whether 
or not they exist. 

There are few in Whitehall 
and Westminster with any great 
illusions about the so-called special 
relationship. The UK stands as a 
valued ally, definitely in the upper 
order shifts with the foreign policy 
imperatives of the day. Political 
leaders understand this but they 





ROBERI SHRIMSLEY 
THE NATIONAL CONVERSATION 
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pander to the media game, thereby 
setting themselves and, more 
importantly, the country up for 
ridicule. Even when we win we lose. 
Theresa May got to Washington 
very early after Trump's 
inauguration. Did we all feel good 
about that? 

But since there are signs of 
tension between Johnson and 
Biden and since the race to receive 
the call is, to a large extent, a media 
creation, it seems only fair to 
address it in classic tabloid style. 

So the FT proudly presents 
“Seven ways to spice up that 
Special Relationship”. 

1) Surprise each other with little 
treats. Leave teasing notes on the 
president's pillow with words like 
“Call me tonight. I won't be wearing 
the internal markets bill negating 
the withdrawal agreement." 

2) Be nice to the Irish. After 
several hundred years, this is not 
going to come naturally. But it is 
worth the effort. Do not offer the 
president a bust of Oliver Cromwell 
for the Oval Office. Try not to 
use words like “Fenian”. And 
remember: Black and Tans, bad. 
Andon = sm fulfil his fantasies 





amm a joint visit to Weil to 
stay with your dear cousins, the 


O' Johnsons. Quote Heaney. “As I 


always say, Mr President, there is a 
time when hope and history rhyme.” 

3) Let him know you will always 
be there for him. Especially if he 
wants to bomb Syria. Oh, and 
don't talk about other presidents. 
No partner wants to hear about 
your exes. So maybe don't mention 
Britain Trump thing and lose 

4) Wear something that he'll 
like, a Brexit deal perhaps, a face 
mask, a pride ribbon, a plan for 
climate change. There's nothing 
hotter than a junior ally making 
an effort for you. 

5) Show empathy for his 
problems. “Believe me, Joe, I know 
what it's like to have a gridlocked 

overnment. Have you ever 
did prorogation?" 

6) Play it cool sometimes. 
Remember he's gonna want that 
security council vote of yours 
one day. Never let him take it 
for granted. 

7) Build bridges. You love 
bridges, remember. Think of 
all the ones you nearly built. 

The garden bridge, the bridge 
to Northern Ireland. You are 
his bridge to the rest of the EU. 
Oh yeah, scrub that one. Fr 
robert.shrimsley@ft.com 

yf @robertshrimsley 





When in Rome... sae the city the FT way. FT Globetrotter offers Insider guides to the world's great 
cites, with expert advice on eating and drinking, exercise, culture - and navigating the new normal. 
Explore a new guide to Rome for the lowdown on Its top power-dining restaurants, a Vespa tour of 
Its тагу streets, the best (and most beautiful) running routes and much more; f.com/globetrotter 





Reply 


“The 26-year-long search for 
Africa's most wanted man" 
(November 7/8) reads like a 
thriller and is well researched. 
The frightening thing about all 
this is that it's true. What a species 
we are - to treat one another the 
way Félicien Kabuga has and to 
actually have people protect you 
despite it, all because of money. 
My tu'pence via FT.com 





@5Bengall November 6 

Atimely reminder that democracy 
15 something worth fighting for: 

а fantastic deep-dive via @FT 

оп the young people driving the 
historic protests In Thalland 


An interesting article (“WFH: when 
the cracks start to show", November 
7/8) but I don't see why working at 
home should increase the problem 
of communication errors. They 

are almost always caused by bad 
management. Managers prefer to 
give information orally because 
they are too busy/lazy to write 

it down. If things go wrong, they 
don't want written proof it was 
their fault. I can't think of a single 
in-office meeting where everyone 
didn't go away supposedly knowing 
what to do, only later to find out 
they didn't know at all. 


Automaton via FT.com 


Re Claer Barrett's column "This 
year, let's have a Christmas reset" 
(November 7/8). I knew I was in 
for a different kind of Chri & 
this year when I took a box m 
crackers to the check-out and the 
sales assistant asked me if I was 
planning to abide by the "rule 

of six" for Christmas lunch. 
Linda McPherson Edinburgh 





Plenty of budding talent in some 
interesting areas of life (“How 
lockdown encouraged side 
hustles", November 7/8). The 
silver lining of not being a wage 
slave is being true to oneself, like 
these guys. Going to check out 
#WEStitchKit with the kids. 
Zidane Headbutt via FT.com 


To contribute 

Please атай magazineletters.@tticom. Include 
а daytime telephone number and full address 
(not for publication). Letters may be edited. 
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CHARLES 
STANLEY, 


Wealth Managers 


“Working as a team 
allows us to offer 
perspectives across 
multiple generations.” 


Henry is one of the younger generation of investment managers at Charles 
Stanley and works in a tight knit team including Director of Private Clients, 
Hugo. From purchasing a first home through to understanding the benefits 
of investing at various life stages, find out how Henry and Hugo found 
common ground with a family, helping to manage their investments across 
multiple generations. 


Find out how Henry and Hugo could help your family. 


Start your conversation today 
charles-stanley.co.uk 
020 3918 4517 





Henry, Investment Manager and Hugo, Director of Private Clients 


The value of investments can fall as well as rise. Investors may get back less than invested. 
Charles Stanley & Co. Limited is authorised and regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority. 
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BY ELAINE MOORE 


How social media 
is opening a new 
generation gap 


fter months of daily video 

calls, I'm sorry to report 

that many of us are looking 

into our cameras at a 
deeply unfashionable angle. 

Ithought propping my laptop up 
was standard but it turns out to be a 
distinct marker of age. To teenagers, 
the distorting, downward-pointing 
camera angle that millennials 
consider flattering is the Zoom 
equivalent of slipping on a pair of 
bootcut jeans and sending out a 
ie, completely tragic. 
an outpouring of online teenage 
It's not just camera angles. 
Generational divisions may be 
artificial but it turns out that there 
are all sorts of signifiers that lump 
may not notice themselves. For 
millennials, these markers include 
side-hair partings, making a fuss of 
basic "adulting" tasks, earnestness 
and all emojis - particularly the 
crying-laughing face. Gen Z is 

More seriously, teens are 
critical about the willingness of 
older generations, particularly 
millennials, to hand over photos, 
locations and other personal 
information to social media 
companies in exchange for likes. 

А year ago, I interviewed Eliza 
Filby, a consultant who specialises 
in the history of generations, about 
all the ways in which Gen Z, born 
in the late 1990s and onwards, 
the 1980s and early 1990s. A room 
full of British business leaders sat 
agog as she described the intense 
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interest in privacy that marked out 
younger generations - and all the 
ways in which companies failed to 
realise they were putting off those 

Emails are in trouble, she 
argued, regarded by under-twenties 
as stiffly formal. People joining 
the workforce now may never 
have had their own email address 
before. Messaging apps make them 
redundant. Data security and 
online honesty are essential. 

This week I spoke to Filby again 
to see what impact she thought 
the pandemic might have on these 
trends. With everyone locked away 
and forced to interact online more 
than ever, she thinks the pandemic 
has given us all a better insight 
into others' digital lives - hence the 
mockery from teenagers. 
between generations. At the start of 


‘To teens, the camera 


angle that millennials 
consider flattering is 
the Zoom equivalent of 


slipping on bootcut jeans, 


ie completely tragic' 


the year, a survey by agency MBLM 
tried to find out which brands 
Americans were most "emotionally 
connected" to. Boomers in their 
brands such as Kellogg's. Those 
aged 18-34, who have varied tastes, 
entertainment brands. 

Facebook knows that it is losing 
favour fast. The Oxford Internet 
Institute has already predicted 
that dead people will outnumber 
the living on Facebook within 
50 years. Even on Instagram, the 
photo-sharing company owned by 
Facebook that is more popular with 
younger users, fatigue is rising. 

To anyone who has grown up in 

a world of ubiquitous retouching 
apps such as Facetune, the idea of 
curating an Insta-pertect digital 
archive of altered photos can come 
off as phoney and embarrassing. 

Claims that Gen Z is unusually 
interested in social justice are 
weakened by the fact that every 





generation has been described in 


the same way. But this generation 
is undeniably adept at online 
activism. See the success of K-Pop 
stans, avid fans of Korean pop 
music, who claim to have pranked 
Donald Trump's campaign rallies. 
They are also aware that their 
online privacy is likely to have 
been compromised from the start 
by parents and grandparents. 
Warned of the dangers of image- 
sharing, they know that from 
childhood a digital footprint has 
been created on their behalf, 
without their approval, that has 
enriched big tech companies. 
Last year, actress Gwyneth Paltrow 
was told off by her 14-year-old 
daughter Apple for posting her 
photo on Instagram. “Mom we 
have discussed this,” Apple wrote 
under the post. “You may not post 
anything without my consent.” 
Generation lines are messy. 
Definitions are fluid and can 
look old quickly. A few years ago, 
there was some suggestion that 
millennials should be called the 
“iPod generation”. The reference 
now looks badly out of date. 
What is clear is that it is 
no longer useful to clump 
millennials and Gen Z together 
as shorthand for youth. They 
may not have noticed it, but the 
upper cohort of millennials are 
fast approaching middle age. 
The second they try looking at 
themselves in a Gen-Z-approved 
upward camera angle, they'll find 
that out for themselves. FI 
Elaine Moore is the FT's 
deputy Lex editor 
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e said our goodbyes 

to my mother on 

Christmas Eve 1996. 

She had died earlier 
in December after along and 
painful illness, but when the end 
came it was sudden. It can't have 
been straightforward to arrange a 
funeral service on Christmas Eve, 
the churches being put to other 
uses, but somehow my father 
managed it; the children's stockings 
were filled as well. I think I speak 
with some knowledge of what does 
or does not ruin Christmas. 

It has been baffling, then, to 
watch the speculation in the British 
press about whether Boris Johnson 
will “save Christmas”, as though he 
were some over-promoted elf in a 
seasonal movie. (It is, admittedly, 

a role he is better qualified to play 
than that of prime minister.) 

Apparently, the thinking is that 
if the country is still in lockdown in 
late December, Christmas is ruined. 
If lockdown is lifted, as expected, in 


Given how desperate Boris Johnson 
is to be liked, my money is on the 
latter scenario. 

What makes this so absurd is 
that in the big scheme of things, 
Christmas doesn't matter. Don't 
get me wrong: I love Christmas as 
much as the next man, even if the 
next man is a reformed Ebenezer 
Scrooge. But when it comes to 
catching up with my family, I'd 
rather not risk giving everyone 
the unintended gift of Covid-19, 
whether or not it is legal to do so. 

As for the economy, the 
Christmas boom is smaller than 
you might think. Joel Waldfozel, 
author of Scroogenomics, estimates 
that for every £100 we spend across 
atypical year in the UK, just over 
50 pence is part of the December 
Christmas boom. 

Of course, some retailers and 
restaurants will be badly hit if 
Christmas spending is prevented 
by lockdown rules. But we should 
be honest about the situation: 
large sections of the economy have 
already been devastated, and that 
would be true with or without legal 
restrictions. Few people want to 
attend pantomimes in a pandemic. 

Covid-19 is a public health 
disaster: lockdowns аге ап 
extremely crude and costly 
response. Both those facts are 
true regardless of the time of 
year. There is an honest case both 
for and against lockdowns, and 
whether a lockdown hits Christmas, 
Halloween or Valentine's Day is 

Consider what makes Christmas 
fun: the gifts, the feasting, the 
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Why are 


we all so 


obsessed 








Christmas? 


with saving 


carols, the family reunions and the 
tiny tots with their eyes all aglow. 
The carols are going to have to be 
outdoors this year, lockdown or no 
lockdown - Covid-19, it turns out, 
is unsentimental about such things. 
Some of the gifts and the feasting 
will happen anyway, within family 
bubbles. Other festivities can be 


postponed until safe. As for the tots, 


Ipredict that Father Christmas will 
be filling stockings come what may. 

No, the reason Christmas 
looms large politically is not that 
it presents a unique opportunity 
to enjoy ourselves, but that it 
presents a unique opportunity 
for us all to enjoy ourselves at the 
same time. "All" is an exaggeration; 
I am aware that some people do not 
enjoy Christmas, others celebrate 
Diwali or Hanukkah or Eid, and 
still others mark Christmas on 
January 7. Nevertheless, it is a 
collective celebration. 

Christmas, indeed, produces 
one of the few outbursts of mass 
happiness big enough to be viewed 
through sentiment analysis on 
Twitter. At hedonometer.org, a 
team of academics plot positive 
and negative emotions around the 
world, as measured by the words 
used in tweets. Christmas Day 
regularly stands out. That is partly 
because the researchers code the 


ILLUSTRATION BY CLAIRE MERCHLINSKY 


word "Christmas" as happy. We 
should not leap to the erroneous 
conclusion that Christmas is atime 
of unparalleled joy. Instead, the 
point is that at Christmas, the joy is 
collective, or at least simultaneous. 

If you are over the age of nine, 
itis unlikely that Christmas Day 
is going to be the best day of your 
year. But it has a good shout of 
being in the top ıo. That is why the 
newspapers are payinz attention; 
that is why the government is 
desperate not to “ruin” Christmas. 
But it is also something for each one 
of us to keep in proportion. 

It is perfectly possible to savour 
many of the joys of Christmas - 
the feasting, the family and the 
fun - at any time ofthe year. But 
this time we might not be doing 
so simultaneously - and can you 
imagine the resulting headlines if 
we could not? Each of us should 
be thinking about what we really 
value about Christmas and how to 
sustain those values regardless of 
circumstances. And, in any case, 
there will be other Christmases. 

Of course, for some people that 
is not true. Some people will not 
be desperate to see and hug their 
families one last time. Others are 
isolated in nursing homes, unable 


"There is a good case both for 
and against lockdowns, and 
whether one hits Christmas, 
Halloween or Valentine's 
Dav is barely relevant’ 


to see friends. Dementia sufferers, 
pertectly capable of enjoying a 
friendly face-to-face visit, often 
struggle to interact through 
Skype or aclosed window, or with 
someone in a mask. 

But let's keep Christmas out of 
that debate. The isolation of people 
in nursing homes is intolerable. It is 
also intolerable to expose everyone 
in a home to a high risk of a Covid-19 
outbreak. This is yet another of 
the painful choices we are making 
as a society. It is not clear to me 
that we are getting it right. But I 
am confident of one fact: for this 
dilemma, Christmas is a sideshow. 

My mother's death hit us all 
hard. She was young, and so were 
we. Maybe it would have been 
easier to bear if she had died 
instead in November or, suffering 
terribly, endured until January. 
But I do not think so. ЕТ 
Tim Harford’s new book is “How to 
Make the World Add Ир” 


FRAN MONES 
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Itcan churn out emails, computer code, internet 
ads, plotlines for video games, guitar riffs 
and suggestions for Halloween costumes. It 
can write disarmingly plausible poems in the 
spirit of Emily Dickinson, prose in the style of 
Ernest Hemingway and even, if so instructed, an 
imaginary conversation between Dickinson and 
Hemingway themselves. 

The possibilities seem almost endless. So when 
I had the opportunity to interact with GPT-3, a 
new language-generation model that has caused 
a sensation in the artificial intelligence world over 


the past few months, I enlisted its help in drafting 


myself a new biography, infused with the spirit of 


Star Wars hero Luke Skyw 


Trained on pretty much all the text accessible 
on the internet, GPT-3 is remarkable for its speed, 
scale and versatility. This is what it instantaneously 
produced: “John Thornhill was already a decorated 
war hero when he joined the Rebel Alliance. He was 
experienced with a blaster and intuitive when it 
came to the art of war, but his true skill lay with 
his squadron. Rising to command a squadron of 
his own in the Rebellion, John would lead his team 


through numerous battles, making him a stead- 


fast leader with the spirit of a true Rebel.” Time to 
update my business cards. 

Thanks to recent advances in machine learn- 
ing, language generation systems are becoming 
increasingly commonplace. Narrative Science's 
Quill can ingest data onthe performance ofa portfo- 
lio of stocks and write summaries for investors, for 
example. But for sheer adaptability none can match 
GPT-5, unveiled in May by OpenAI, a San Fran- 
cisco-based research company. At an estimated 
cost of $12m, the model contains 175 billion » 


А 


WER 


As machine learning breaks ever more boundaries, 
a new Al model has been hailed as a significant 
step towards the technology’s ultimate goal: an 
intelligence equivalent to humans. John Thornhill 
meets GPT-3 and reports on its potential benefits 
-апа the threats it could pose to society 


Illustrations by Sébastien Thibault 
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4 language parameters, 100 times more than the 
previous prototype. It is, to adapt a phrase of the 
pioneering British computer scientist Alan Turing, 
the most impressive “imitation” machine yet built. 

Turing was one of the first people to n желдің 
the world would be transformed by machines that 
could think. In his 1950 puper "Canuti Machin- 
ery and Intelligence”, he explained that computers 
might one day become so good at impersonating 
humans that it would be impossible to distinguish 
them from flesh-and-blood beings. “We may hope 
that machines will eventually compete with menin 
all purely intellectual fields,” Turing wrote. 

Such universal computing machines would be 
able to win what he called the “imitation game” by 
persuading a person in an electronic dialogue that 
they were interacting with another human being, 
although some now argue that this so-called Turing 
Test may be more of a reflection on human gullibil- 
ity than true machine intelligence. 

Seventy years on, thanks to the rapid expansion 
of the internet and exponential increases in 
computing power, we have moved into a machine- 
enabled world that would stretch even Turing's 
imagination. Asaresultof new software techniques, 
such as neural networks and deep тарая 
computer scientists have become far better at 
machines to play the imitation game. 

Some of those who have already experimented 
with GPT-3 say it is exhibiting glimmerings of real 
intelligence, marking a significant step towards the 
ultimate endpoint of Al: artificial general intelli- 
gence (AGI), when electronic intelligence matches 
the human kind across almost every intellectual 
to GPT-3's laughable flaws and suggesting we are 
still several conceptual breakthroughs away from 
the creation of any such superintelligence. 

Sam Altman, the deadpan 35-year-old chief 
executive of OpenAI who is one of the highest-pro 
file figures in Silicon Valley, says there is a reason 
why smart people have become over-excited about 
GPT-3. "There is evidence here of the first precur- 
sor to general purpose artificial intelligence - one 
system that can support many, many different 
applications and really elevate the kinds of soft- 
ware that we can build," he says in an interview 
with the FT. “I think its significance is a glimpse of 
the future." 





OpenAI ranks as one of the most unusual 
organisations on the planet, perhaps only compa- 
rable with Google DeepMind, the London-based AI 
research company run by Demis Hassabis. Its 120 
employees divide, as Altman puts it, into three very 
different "tribes": AI researchers, start-up build- 
ers and tech policy and safety experts. It shares its 
brain-computer interface company. 

Founded in 2015 with a $1bn funding com- 
mitment from several leading West Coast 
the madly ambitious mission of developing AGI for 
the benefit of all humanity. Its earliest billionaire 
backersincluded Elon Musk,the mercurial founder 
of Tesla and SpaceX (who has since stepped back 
from OpenALD), Reid Hoffman, the venture capitalist 
and founder of LinkedIn, and Peter Thiel, the early 
investor in Facebook and Palantir. 

Initially founded as a non-profit company, 
OpenAI has since adopted a more commercial 
approach and accepted a further $1bn investment 





Developing safe 
and beneficial 
Al ‘is the most 
important 

thing that I can 
ever imagine 
working on’ 

Sam Altman, OpenAl CEO 


Facing page: the Digital Electronic 
Universal Computing Engine, an early 
computer photographed In 1958, was 
developed from plans by Alan Turing 


Below: Open Al's chlef executive 

Sam Altman, pictured In 2018, says: 
‘As Al gets smarter, Just as humans get 
smarter, It develops better judgment” 








from Microsoft last year. as a "capped- 
profit" company, it is able to raise capital and issue 
equity, a necessity if you are to attract the best 
researchers in Silicon Valley, while sticking to its 
guiding public mission without undue shareholder 
pressure. "That structure enablesusto decide when 

Altman took over as chief executive last year, 
having previously run Y Combinator, one of Sili- 
con Valley's most successful start-up incubators, 
which helped spawn more than 2,000 companies, 
including Airbnb, Dropbox and Stripe. He says he 
wasonlytemptedtogiveupthis "dream job" to help 
tackle one of the most pressing challenges facing 
humanity: how to develop safe and beneficial AI. 
“Itis the most important thing that сап ever imag- 
ine working оп, he says. “I won't pretend to have all 
the answers yet but Iam happy to spend my energy 
trying to contribute in whatever way I can.” 

In Altman's view, the unfolding AI revolution 
may well be more consequential for humanity than 
the preceding agricultural, industrial and com- 
puter revolutions combined. The development of 
AGI would fundamentally recalibrate the relation- 
ship between humans and machines, potentially 
giving rise to a higher form of electronic intelli- 
gence. At that point, as the Israeli historian Yuval 
Noah Harari has put it, homo sapiens would cease 
to be the smartest algorithm on the planet. 

Managed right, Altman says that AI can trans- 
form human productivity and creativity, enabling 
us to address many of the world's most complex 
challenges, such as climate change and pandem- 
ics. “I think it's going to be an incredibly powerful 
future, he says. But managed wrong, AI might only 
multiply many of the problems we confront today: 
the excessive concentration of corporate power as 
private companies increasingly assume the func- 
tions once exercised by nation states; the further 
widening of economic inequality and the narrow- 
ing of opportunity; the spread of misinformation 
and the erosion of democracy. 

Some writers, such as Nick Bostrom, have gone 
so far as to argue that runaway AI could even pose 
an existential threat to humanity. "Before the pros- 
pect of an intelligence explosion, we humans are 
like small children playing with a bomb," he wrote 
in his 2014 book Superintelligence. Such warnings 
certainly attracted the attention of Elon Musk, who 
tweeted: “We need to be super careful with AI... 
potentially more dangerous than nukes.” 








uch concerns about how 
best to manage these power- 
ful tools mean that OpenAl 
only released GPT-3 in a 
controlled environment. 
"GPT-3 was not a model 
we wanted to put out into 
the world and not be able 
to change how we enforce 
things as we go,” Altman says. Some 2,000 compa- 
nies have now been given access toit in a controlled 
private beta test. Their learnings as they explore 
its capabilities are being fed back into the model 
to make further improvements. "Mind-blowinz", 
"shockingly good" and "fabulous" are just some of 
the reactions in the developer community. 

David Chalmers, a professor at New York Uni- 
versity and an expert on the philosophy of mind, 
has gone so far asto suggest GPT-3 is sophisticated 
enough to show rudimentary signs of conscious- 
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ness. “I am open to the idea that а worm with 302 
neurons is conscious, so Iam open to the idea that 
GPT-3 with 175 billion parameters is conscious TNI | | |] | ] | | 
too," he wrote on the Daily Nous philosophy site. — Lud ш 

However, it has not taken long for users to expose 
the darker sides of GPT-3 and entice it to spew out 
racist and sexist language. Some fear it will only 
unleash a tidal wave of "semantic garbage”. One 
fake blog post written under a fake name by a 
college student using GPT-3 even made it tothe top 
of Hacker News, atech website. 

If OpenAI spots any evidence of intentional or 
unintentional misuse, such as the generation of 
spam or toxic content, it can switch off the abu- 
sive user and update the behaviour of its model to 
reduce the chances of it happening again. “We could 
certainly turn a user off if they violate the terms and 
conditions - and we will - but what is more exciting 
is we can very rapidly change things," Altman says. 

“One of the reasons we released this as an API 
was so that we could practise deployment where 
it works well, where it doesn't work well - what 
kinds of applications work and where it doesn't 
work," he says. "This is really a practice run for 
us for the deployment of these powerful general- 
purpose AI systems." 

Such learnings should help improve the design 
and safety of future Alsystems as they are deployed 
in chatbots or robot carers or autonomous cars, 
for instance. 

Impressive as its current performance is in many 
respects, the true significance of GPT-3 may well lie 
in the capabilities it develops for the generation of 
models that come after it. At present, it operates 
like a super-sophisticated auto-complete function, 
capable of stringing together plausible-sounding 
sequences of words without having any concept 
of understanding. As Turing foresaw decades ago, 
computers can achieve competence in many fields 
without ever acquiring comprehension. 

Highlighting the current limitations of even the 
most powerful language-generation models, John 
Etchemendy, co-director of the Stanford Institute 
for Human-Centred AI, says that while GPT-3 may 
have been trained to produce text, it has no intui- 
tive grasp of what that text means. Its results have 
probabilities. But he suggests that recent advances 
in computer speech and vision systems could signif- 
icantly enrich its capabilities over time. 

"It would be wonderful if we could train some- 








thing on multimodal data, both text and images," Whatis GPT-3? 
he says. "The resulting system could then not only 
know how to produce sentences with the use of the GPT-3, which stands for generative pre-trained transformer version 
word 'red' but also use the colour red. We could three, is an extremely powerful machine-learning system that can rapidly 
begin to build a system that has true language generate text with minimal human input. After an initial prompt, it can 
understanding rather than one based on statisti- recognise and replicate patterns of words to work out what comes next. 
cal ability." 

The potential for harm caused by this current What makes GPT-3 astonishingly powerful is that it has been trained on 
mismatch between capability and understand- about 45 terabytes of text data. For comparison, the entire English- 
ing has been highlighted by Nabla Technologies, language version of Wikipedia accounts for only 0.6 per cent of its entire 
a healthcare data company, which examined how data set. Or, looked at another way, GPT-3 processes about 45 billion 
good GPT-3 was at dispensing medical advice. times the number of words a human perceives in their lifetime. 
They discovered that in one instance GPT-3 even 
supported an imaginary patient's desire to commit But although GPT-3 can predict whether the next word in a sente 
suicide. (OpenAIexpressly warns aboutthe dangers should be umbrella or elephant with uncanny accuracy, it has no sense 
of using GPT-3 in such “high-stakes” categories.) of meaning. One researcher asked GPT-3: "How many eyes does my foot 


Shannon Vallor, a professor of the ethics of data have?" GPT-3 replied: "Your foot has two eyes." 
and AI at the University of Edinburgh, says such 
cases highlight the need for continued human over- 
sight of these automated systems: “For now, СРТ-5 
needs ahuman babysitter at all timestotellit what » 
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4 kinds of things it shouldn't say. The problem is 
that GPT-3 is not truly intelligent. It does not learn 
in the way that humans do. There is no mode in 
which GPT-3 becomes aware of the inappropri- 
ateness of these particular utterances and stops 
deploying them. That is an obvious and yawning 
gap that I do not know how we are going to close. 

"The promise of the internet was its ability to 
bring knowledge to the human family in a much 
more equitable and acceptable way, adds Vallor. 
“Tm afraid that because of some technologies, such 
as GPT-5, we are on the cusp of seeing a real regres- 
sion, where the information commons becomes 
increasingly unusable and even harmful for people 
toaccess. 

LinkedIn founder Reid Hoffman, who is one 
of ОрепАГЕ board members, says that the organ- 
isation is devoting a lot of effort to designing safe 
operating procedures and better governance 
models. To guard against bad outcomes, he suggests, 
you need to do three things: scrub bad historical 
data that bakes in societal prejudices; inject some 
form of explainability into AI systems and under- 
stand what you need to correct; and constantly 
cross-check the output of any system against its 
original goals. "There are the beginnings of a lot of 
good work onthis stuff. People are alert tothe prob- 
lems and are working on them," he says. 

“The question is not how do you stop technol- 
ogy, but how do you shape technology," he adds. 
"A rocket is not inherently bad. But a rocket in the 
hands of someone who wantsto do damage and has 
a bomb can be very bad. How do we navigate this 
theright way? What do new treaties look like? What 
does new monitoring look like? What kind of tech- 
nology do you build or not build? All of these things 
are very present and active questions right now." 

Posing such questions undoubtedly shows 
good intent. Yet answering them satisfactorily 
will require unprecedented feats of imagination, 
collaboration and effective implementation 
betweenshiftingcoalitionsofacademicresearchers, 
private companies, national governments, civil 
society and international agencies. As always, the 
danger is that technological advances will outrun 


human wisdom. 








id Bharath, co-founder and 
chief executive of Vancou- 
ver-based start-up Broca, 
is one of a small crowd of 
entrepreneurs now rush- 
ing to commercialise 
In response to philosophical comments on tech forum GPT-3 technology (as well 
Hacker News arguing that Al model GPT-3 has consciousness, i as writing my Luke Sky- 
the model itself wrote a rebuttal: walker-inspired profile). As 


GPT-3 speaks its mind 





business at his digital marketing company slowed 

4 | down over the summer due to the coronavirus 

To be clear, | am nota person. | am not SEE ишы ика теті cari 
self-aware. lamnot conscious. І can't GPT-3 and was fascinated by what he discovered. 


He describes his interactions across a range of 
feel pain. Idon't enjoy anything. lama subjects as “quite spooky”, hinting at a level of intel- 
cold, calculating machine designed to ligence that he had never encountered before in a 

| computer model. "I have had conversations about 
simulate human response andto predict the purpose of life with СРТ з and it is very reveal. 
the probability of certain outcomes. ing. It said the purpose of life was to increase the 
amount of beauty in the universe and I had never 
thought about that statement before," he says. 

But in his business life, Bharath is deploying 
GPT-3 for far more prosaic purposes, using the 
system to generate multiple variations of Google 
search advertisements for his clients, even if these 
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ads are not yet good enough to use unchecked. 
"A lot of marketing is about creating content. That 
is very time-consuming and requires experimen- 
tation. GPT-3 can do that at an industrial scale," he 
says. "Our clients really like it." 

OpenATI's Altman says it has been "cool" to see 
people starting new companies because GPT-3 
has made something possible that was impossible 
before, though he admits that "alot of the hype did 
get alittle bit out of control". He says he is fascinated 
by the commercial possibilities of using the model 
to write computer code and co-create emails. "Pro- 
ductivity software and co-generation will be hugely 
commercially valuable," he says. 

Having accepted Microsoft's investment, 
OpenAI has also licensed its GPT-3 technology 
exclusively to the giant software company. That 
gives Microsoft the right to use it in all its products 
and services, including perhaps its ubiquitous dig- 

Kristian Hammond has been at the forefront 
of attempts to commercialise natural language 
processing as chief scientific adviser to Narrative 
Science, a Chicago-based technology company. He 
describes GPT-3 as a "fabulous technology" but 
argues that we need to be clear about its limita- 
tions: "My concern about GPT-3 is that it's a card 
trick. It's a really zreat card trick. And I love card 
tricks. You think there's something going on in 
front of you but it's not what you think it is. It is 


just giving you what sounds right and statistically 


speaking should follow. But that does not mean it's 
the truth." 

Hammond, who is also a professor at North- 
western University, argues that we have to be 
particularly careful about which datasets we use to 
trainsuch AI models. There was once, he suggests, 
a"great, glorious moment" when we believed that 
the internet would deliver the truth and we would 
advance unstoppably towards enlightenment. 
But we now know better. The internet may still be 
a wondrous resource but academic research has 
shown that compelling falsehoods tend to prolif- 
erate far faster than established truths. 

"The entire world of statistically based machine 
learning right now is based on learning from his- 
torical examples and from statistics," he says. "By 
its nature, that means it will always be a reflection 
of the past. And if the past is the future you want, 
that's fine. I tend to think that it's not, so we need 
something else. And your selection of what bits of 
the past you look at is an editorial choice." Who 
becomes history's editor? 

Hammond is also sceptical about the extent to 
which we will ever be able to enrich such language 
models with multimodal data, such as sound and 
designed for a different purpose. “It's as though I 
paint a gorgeous 3D image of a house and someone 
says, We can't put furniture in it, and I say, "We'll 
get there. Really? It's not designed to do that. It's 
never going todo that. There isa difference between 
guessing and knowing," he says. 

ОрепАТ says it is well aware of such concerns 
and is already using AI to identify higher qual- 
ity, less biased data. “One of the results that we've 
found that we're all delighted by is that the smarter 
a model gets, the harder it is to get the model to 
lie," says Altman. "There is all of this interesting 
emergent behaviour that we are discovering that 
supports this theory. As AI gets smarter, just as 
humans get smarter, it develops better judgment." 
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‘GPT-3 needs 
ahuman 
babysitter at 
all times to tell 
it what kinds 
of things it 
shouldn't say. 
The problem 
is that itis not 
truly intelligent’ 


Shannon Vallor, professor 
of the ethics of data and Al 


Shannon Vallor, a professor at the 
University of Edinburgh, says GPT-3 does 
not ‘learn In the way that humans do’ 





Philosophers, naturally, tend to focus their 
concerns on issues of sentience and meaning. 
For Edinburgh University's Vallor, online inter- 
actions are becoming "empty performances of 
meaning" rewarded by economic incentives: the 
tweet that goes viral, the advert that games the 
search-optimisation engines. "The style of the per- 
formance becomes a more reliable way of getting 
the response you want than the consistency of the 
underlying expression of the way you live or the 
values you profess," she says. "GPT-3 has nothing 
to express. There is no deeper grasp of the world 
that it is trying to convey. GPT-3 can be anyone and 
anything. Its mode of intelligence is not unique and 
that is precisely its power.” 

She suggests our biggest concern is not that 
machines such as GPT-3 are becoming too human, 
but that humans are behaving more like GPT-3: 
we create content for the algorithm, not for fellow 
humans. As a result, our online public discourse 
is losing meaning as it is stripped of context and 
individual insight and overwhelmed by buzzwords 
designed to game the algorithm. “Humans are 
expected to become increasingly flexible in their 
performances and mimic whatever theiremployer 
demands, whatever Twitter demands or whatever 
a particular filter bubble of politics they occupy 
demands,” she says. 

Altman says such concerns should be more 
broadly discussed. His own use of GPT-3, trained 
on his emails and tweets, has made him question 
the originality of his own thoughts. “I think all of 
the philosophical questions that people have been 
debating for millennia are newly relevant through 
adifferent lens as we contemplate АТ. What does it 
mean to be creative? What does it mean to have a 
sense of self? What does it mean to be conscious? 

“Those conversations have always been quite 
interesting to me but never have they felt so 
immediately relevant. I am hopeful that as [later 
versions] like GPT-7 come online, we will spend 
ourtime doingthe things and coming up with ideas 
that an Al is just not going to be good at doing. That 
will unlock alot of human potential and let us focus 
on the most interesting, most creative, most gener- 
ative things.” 

Many of the recent breakthroughs in AI have 
resulted from building competitive, or adversarial, 
models that have outwitted humans at games 
such as chess or Go or Starcraft. But researchers 
are now turning their attention towards building 
hybrid collaborative systems that combine the 
best of an AI model's superhuman powers with 
human intuition. 

According to Vallor, our own understanding is 
not an act but a process, a lifetime struggle to make 
sense of the world for the individual, and a never- 
ending collective endeavour for society that has 
evolved over centuries. “We have been trying better 
find ever more sophisticated ways of being funny 
for millennia. This is a matter of going beyond com- 
petence into excellence and into forms of creativity 

“That is why the holy grail for AI is not GPT-5," 
she continues. “It is a machine that can begin to 
develop a robust model of the world that can be 
built upon over time and refined and corrected 
through interaction with human beings. That is 
what we need.” Fr 


John Thornhill is the ЕТ 5 innovation editor 
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This summer, as antiracism 
protests spread across the 
globe, Belgium's King Philippe 
expressed ‘deepest regrets’ 
over his nation’s brutal 
colonial past in what is now 
the Democratic Republic 

of Congo. Sixty years after 
independence, a truth, 
reconciliation and reparations 
commission has been set up 
but how should the country 

- and its companies- make 
amends for a bloody history? 
Neil Munshi reports 
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he cleaners who came for 
King Leopold II in Brussels 
this July knew what to do. 
Many times over the past 
few years, they have used 
such as “assassin”, “racist” 
and “murderer” scrawled 
across the statue on the 
Place du Trone. As before, they removed the blood- 
red paint protesters had dumped on his hands. But 
this time they missed a spot: the fingertips and palm 

As protests following the killing of George Floyd 
in the US reverberated around the world this 
summer, Belgium, like many other countries, expe- 
rienced its own reckoning: with a brutal colonial 
citizens today and with the question of what exactly 
it owes to the Democratic Republic of Congo, which 
it exploited for 75 years. 

With thousands taking to the streets to 
protest police brutality, racial profiling and 
racism, Belgium's leaders came under pressure 
to respond. In a June 30 letter to DRC President 
Felix Tshisekedi on the 60th anniversary of the 
country's independence, King ier forthe first 
А. ері 
violence and cruelty” committed by Belgium and 
linked that кенет ee If not quite an 
apology, it was a big step for an institution that was 
still celebrating bringing its civilising mission to 
Congo not long ago. That same month, Belgium's 
parliament launched a truth, reconciliation and 
- crucially - reparations commission to examine 
its plunder of Congo under Leopold II and the 
following half-century of colonialism. 

Still the demonstrators rallied, tearing down 
statues of the bearded, barbarous former king. But 
the one next to the royal palace remains standing. 
When the penniless Leopold enlisted the imperi- 
alist explorer Henry Morton Stanley to conquer a 
swath of central Africa 80 times the size of his king- 
dom in 1885, he did so to extract rubber and ivory. 
Cast in 1926, the equestrian statue is a monument 
toareign that killed millions of Congolese even as it 











brought great wealth - and an emblem of 


ets" forthe “acts of 


the wilful national amnesia that overtook the coun- 
try in the ensuing decades, which some are now 

It is also literally a piece of Congo. A faded green 
plaque at the back of the base speaks of another 
kind of reckoning, which Belgium, and most of 
the west, is yet to have. “The copper and tin of 
this statue come from the Belgian Congo," it reads 
in curved French script, stamped in warm, aged 
copper patina. "They were donated by the Union 
Minière du Haut-Katanga.” 


The Union Minière runs like a copper seam 
through Belgian colonialism and the country's 
contemporary relationship with that period. In 
S Leopold II created L'Union Miniére du Haut- 

katanga (UMHK) along with a diamond-mining 
business and railway company to exploit Congo's 
mineral resources. Those minerals helped to build 
the Belgian economy and its cities, to accelerate 
its industrialisation and to enrich its royal family. 
They also became, as with the statue on Place du 
Tróne, the very means through which Belgium cel- 
ebrated itself, in scores of bronze-and-tin tributes 
to its mission civilisatrice. 

In 1912, Union Minière began ripping high-grade 
copper out of the Kalukuluku mine. The company, 
which was part owned by a British group, was the 
world's largest copper producer by 1920, the larz- 
est producer of cobalt by the 1960s. By then, UMHK 
generated half of Congo's revenues and 70 per cent 
of its exports. When America's atomic bombs fell 





The Union Miniere 
company became 
so powerful it was 
knownas 'astate 
within a state’ 


on Japan, they were fuelled by Congolese uranium 
by Union Miniére. 

The company became so powerful it was 
known as "a state within a state". By 1961, its 
dominion spread over 7,000 square miles. It was 
in charge of its employees' lives from birth to 
death, schooling their children, who then became 
workers themselves. Up to a quarter of a million 
men were forcibly "pressed into its service" during 
the first 30 years of UMHK s existence, according to 
historian John Higginson. The forced rural exodus 
transformed Congos agricultural production 
for ever. 

"Belgium, and Belgian people, have to admit 
that if they are rich now... it's because they took 
the money [from] somewhere - and it's not just 
that they took the money, they really colonised 
the whole population, a whole territory, with vio- 
lence,” says Anne Wetsi Mpoma, an activist and 
art curator who has been asked to advise the new 
parliamentary commission as a member of the 
Congolese diaspora. 

Belgium was already a major industrial power by 
thelate 19th century but its economy was immeas- 
urably improved by the capture of Congo, says 
Pierre Kompany, Belgium's most prominent poli- 
tician of Congolese descent. The port of Antwerp 





grew to become the world's second busiest after 


Liverpool, first because of Congolese rubber and 
ivory shipments and then because of the UMHK 
minerals. According to a 2007 survey, nine ofthe 23 
richest Belgian families could trace their fortunes 
to colonial Congo. 

Meanwhile, Leopold II spent so much on 
public works, including Brussels' grand Arcade 
du Cinquantenaire, that he earned the nickname 
the "builder king". Kompany advocates for closer, 
equitable ties rather than reparations, but he too 
is clear that Belgium must fully acknowledge its 
legacy. "Everyone should know from where he got 
his money, he says. "If Belgium didn't meet Congo, 
Belgium wouldn't be what it is today.” 

UMHK itself was the biggest part of the conglom- 
erate Societé Générale de Belgique, which at one 
point controlled 70 per cent of Congo's economy. 
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Pieces of SGB have subsequently found their way 
into BNP Paribas Fortis bank and the French energy 
giant Engie. Lufthansa's Brussels Airlines started as 
the state-owned carrier servicing Belgian interests 
in central Africa. The mounted statue of Leopold 
in the centre of Brussels faces the glass-and-steel 
offices of ING Belgium, originally the king s personal 
banker, Banque Lambert. The British-Dutch Unile- 
ver'sroots stretch backto Huileries du Congo Belge, 
where, as at UMHK, forced labourers were whipped 
with the chicotte - made from dried, twisted hippo 
hide - and had their wives and children kidnapped 
if they refused to work. The corporate timeline on 
the company's website includes no mention of this. 

Such debts are hard to quantify. But asthe global 
conversation around racism has turned toward 
colonialism, the issue of recompense is foremost for 
many activists and politicians. Days after the Bel- 
gian king s letter, Congolese human rights minister 
Andre Lite told local media his government would 
continue to push for reparations. "The regrets of 
certain Belgian officials will never be enough in the 
face of their obligation to grant reparations to the 
victims of colonisation and their relatives,” he said. 

Itiscleartherepercussionsof colonialism impact 
the lives of people of African descent in the west as 
well. А 2017 study of the 110,000 Belgo-Congolese, 
-Rwandans and -Burundians found that more than 
60 percent said they experienced discrimination - 
in housing, education and employment - while 86 
per cent said they believed they were "perceived" 
as foreigners. That partly comes downto education 
in schools. "It needs to be mandatory to have a full 
lesson to talk about colonialism,” says Tracy Bibo- 
Tansia, a Belgian activist of Congolese descent. 
"We have to change the dialogue. The statues are 
symbolic... but the structural racism is the thing 
that we need to tackle." 

This process won't be easy. In a recent Univer- 
sity of Antwerp survey, half said Belgium had 
done more good than bad in Congo. A UN human 
rights panel put it bluntly, urzing Belgium to rec- 
ognise the true scope of the violence and injustice 
of its colonial past in orderto tackle the root causes 
of present-day racism faced by people of African 
descent. "Closing the dark chapter in history, and 
reconciliation and healing, requires that Belgians 
should finally confront, and acknowledge, King 
Leopold IT's and Belgium's role in colonisation and 
its long-term impact on Belgium and Africa,” it said. 


ew companies have ever atoned for 
their colonial pasts, let alone paid 
reparations. By contrast, in the late 
1990s, Swiss banks and German 
companies including Siemens and 
BMW did both for their involvement 
in the Holocaust. "That's fairly typical in the low 
degree of interest in what went down in business 
in Africa, says Geoffrey Jones, a professor at 
Harvard Business School. But "European and 
western companies have to understand that 
African problems are largely the result of historical 
western interference." 

This summer, I visited an old paper warehouse 
near central Brussels where UMHK's papers 
are stored in one of the state archives' depots. 
Irequested boxesthat contained letters cited in the 
Belgian parliament's 2000-01 commission on the 
assassination of Congos first prime minister Patrice 
Lumumba in 1961. I also dug out a master's thesis 
written by Jeroen Laporte, now a UN Development 
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“If Belgium didn't 


meet Congo, Belgium 
wouldn't be what 
itistoday' 

Plerre Kompany, Belglum's most prominent 
pollticlan of Congolese descent 


Programme analyst, who spent two years poring 
over the company's papers. 

The correspondence shows how UMHK's man- 
agement was, like most of the Belgian elite, firmly 
against Congo's independence. In 1957, its longtime 
Africa director Jules Cousin wrote fearfully of the 
asset seizures in the Russian and Chinese revolu- 
tions and a recent string of independences in north 
Africa. "All we can hope for is to delay [independ- 
ence] for 20 or 25 years and I doubt we can hope 
for more, as the Russians will intervene more and 
more to ‘liberate’ the African people.” 

UMHK spent millions funding political parties, 
newspapers, intelligence agencies and propaganda 
to slow the march of independence and of 
communism. But executives also discussed turning 
copper-rich Katanga, which they effectively 
controlled, into a South Africa-style apartheid 
state. In the months leading up to independence 
on June 30 1960, Lumumba constantly cropped 
up in the managers’ correspondence. He was a 
“communist” puppet who would nationalise Union 
Miniére; he was, per one unsigned confidential 
letter from January 1960, “Ho Chi Minh... and will 
give us a hard time in the months to come”. In a 
September 1960 telegram, ІЛМНК 8 Louis Wallef 
wrote to a colleague about the need for “someone” 
-clearly Lumumba - to “disappear”. 

But it was actually Lumumba's name that disap- 
peared from the correspondence. Ten weeks after 
independence, he was overthrown in a CIA-backed 
coup; three months later, he was handed over to 
the UMHK-backed secessionists who, on January 
17 1961, killed him, in the presence of Belgian offi- 
cials. Laporte says: "^ [UMHK executives] sent a lot 
- alot - of correspondence, which was amazingly 
open, the way they discussed politics.. And the 


thing about Lumumba is they did mention him a 
lot, especially by the end of the 1950s. But in the 
letters they were writing in January 1961, when 
Lumumba was assassinated, there's nothing there 
and also afterwards I can't find any comment on 
the death of a very important political leader, which 
seemed strange to me." 

The day after Katanga declared independence 
on July 11 with UMHK backing, Union Miniére 
management announced that they would advance 
BFr1.25bn in taxes owed to Congo to the breaka- 
way province instead. The move starved the newly 
independent Congo of revenue. 

In a December 1963 letter to UN secretary 
general U Thant, Ghana's first president Kwame 
Nkrumah was blunt: “Lumumba was not killed 
because he was thought to be a communist, but 
because he was anationalist leaderthreateningthe 
monopolies of the Union Minière.” The Lumumba 
commission's report dedicates an entire section 
to the company’s role as “the essential economic 
actor" inthe events surrounding the assassination, 
which destabilised Congo for years. “However, we 
have not uncovered any documentary evidence 
directly or indirectly implicating Union Miniére 
in the actual assassination of Lumumba on 
January 17.” 

That commission was sparked by Ludo De 
Witte's 1999 book The Assassination of Lumumba. 
In it, he details the political machinations in Wash- 
ington, the UN, Brussels and Congo that led to 
Lumumbas grisly murder and a cover-up that 
saw his body hacked into pieces by Belgian offic- 
ers before being dissolved in a 200-litre barrel 
of sulphuric acid that, he writes, “came from the 
Union Minière”. One of the officers kept a tooth as 
atrophy. In September, spurred by the post-Floyd 
reckoning, a Belgian court cleared the way for the 
tooth to be returned to Lumumba's family in DRC. 

The addition of reparations to the latest par- 
liamentary commission, originally a truth and 
reconciliation commission, was also the influence 
of black Belgian activists. "The king has recognised 
that colonisation had a negative impact on the Con- 
golese people... He has to apologise because we 
sia, who is an advising expert to the commission. 
“And then you have reparations... it's important, 
for Congolese in Congo, to see which area of soci- 
ety didn't move forward because of colonisation.” 

Belgium hasresisted the ideaofreparationsatthe 
highest levels. Inan interview with broadcaster VRT 
this summer, Alexander De Croo, who last month 
became prime minister, said: “My experience is 
that you cannot bring a country out of extreme pov- 
erty with a bag of money.” (Belgium has a GDP of » 








Patrice Lumumba is captured in December 1960. 
One month later, he was executed 
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4 €530bn. It spent €1.95bn on foreign aid last 
year, of which €86.2m went to DRC.) But Wouter 
de Vriendt, the Green party member chairing the 
forthcoming parliamentary commission, told me 
it would explore "the role of certain firms in the 
exploitation and the abuse of Congo and also to 
tions benefited from those financial flows". 

"Ive been to the mines," says Bibo-Tansia, 
who has worked for an NGO in eastern DRC. 
"I hope the commission will interview all of these 
big companies." 


elgium's departure from Congo was 
as extractive as the preceding 75 
by Belgian Congo's white-ruled 
parliament was to allow Congo- 
registered companies to become 
Belgian ғұнға overnight, ensuring their assets 
and equity were domiciled far from the independent 
state. Congo became liable for billions of francs in 
debts accrued by the colonial government. 

The directors of Union Miniére orchestrated 
a deal in which the majority of its shares would 
remain in Belgian (and British) hands, thereby 
depriving the Congolese government of control of 
the снип most important assets. Profit mar- 
gins for Belgian ! anies ranged from 15 
to 40 per cent, СЕЕ to а study by University 
of Antwerp Professor Frans Buelens, which found 
that they were among the most profitable compa- 
nies in the world. 

The Congo crisis had crippled the country. But 
UMHKE: profits and production soared. The nation- 
alisation it had feared from Lumumba finally came 
in 1967 from the dictator who had deposed him, 
Mobutu Sese Seko, but Belgium and UMHK again 
proved reluctant to loosen their grip, organising 
international boycott of Congolese copper that 
effectively shut down the country's exports. 

Eventually, a compromise was reached: Congo 
would own the mines but UMHK would manage 
and operate them via a new entity. In his book 
La Belgique et Le Congo 1885-1980, historian 








Guy Vanthemsche quotes an internal UMHK 
document, which calls the commission the 
company would receive for selling Congo's copper 
“an exorbitant price for the execution of a simple 
management agreement”. 

"The whole operation of the nationalisation of 
the Union Miniére was... like puppet play," Van- 
themsche tells me. "And, in fact, the Union Miniere 
didn't suffer financial loss through the nationalisa- 
tion. On the contrary, they made quite a zood deal 
out of it." 


About a mile from Brussels' Palais Royal, the 
headquarters of Umicore, an €8.4bn global 
chemicals, materials and recycling conglomerate, 
are marked only by a flag bearing the company's 
name. Umicore' slogan is “Materials for a better 
life". It recycles rechargeable batteries, refines 
cobalt that ends up in Teslas and produces 
something called zermanium wafers that go 
in solar panels. Little about the building or the 
company's website - which features diverse people 
holding beakers up to the light and a short entry 
on its "African heritage" - suggests that Umicore 
had, in part, begun its life as L'Union Miniére du 
Haut-Katanga. 

In 2006, Umicore published what it called 
a “frank and full account of its history”. In his 
foreword, chairman Thomas Leysen notes that 
while the company’s history is full of “periods of 
great success’, it also reveals “certain behaviours 
and attitudes of the past [which] no longer fit 


'[Reparations are]a 


difficult concept legally 
and morally, especially 
forthings that are 60 
years in the past’ 


Thomas Leysen, Umicore chalrman 





with our current values”. The book covers those 
behaviours - forced labour, selling uranium to the 
Nazis, supporting Katanga's secession - but it is 
largely a story of triumph. 

When I speak to Leysen on a video call, he first 
explains how the Union Miniere that emerged 
years after nationalisation and became Umicore 
was legally a newly founded company, albeit 
with the same name and managing some of 
the same assets. "But clearly there's affiliation, 
there's a history and so we consider it as indeed 
part of the history,” he says. Citing the Lumumba 
commission, he says: "We have always tried to 
co-operate with historians." 

I ask him whether, like Belgium, Umicore has 
plans to more directly address its colonial his- 
tory. "Well, we did that quite some time ago," he 
says, pointing to how the company had donated 
its archives to the Belgian state. “I think we have 
seen [it] always as... proper that we were open to 
historical study, that we acknowledge the fact that 
we have that affiliation with the old Union Minière 
andthatthereforethe materialsthat we have in our 
possession are open to historical research." 

Some activists argue that, legalities aside, com- 
panies such as Umicore would not be what they are 
without their exploitation of Congo. Assets may 
be sold or stripped, companies may be merged or 
divested, but if this dark chapter forms part of a 
company's foundation, it must be accounted for 
pecuniarily. Leysen wouldn't be drawn. "Our com- 
pany today is not the company that was active in 
the Congo. So, we are a different company that has 
taken over some of these assets, but not the com- 
plete assets because they were nationalised before 
the new Union Minière was founded. Soin our case, 
Ithinkthat does not apply." 

I ask what he thinks about reparations. "It's a 
difficult concept from a legal and from a moral 
point of view, especially forthings that are 60 years 
in the past," he says. "In our case, there is in any 
case the fact that we are not the direct descend- 
ant of the company that operated in the Congo... so 
Ithink what we try to do is take our responsibility 
today seriously and be open about the aspects of 
the past as we discussed." 

Like other Belgians I spoke to, Leysen says he 
didnt learn much about his country's exploitation 
of Congo when he was growing up in the 1960s and 
1970s. “I think there wasn't a totally shared narra- 
tiveinthis country ortotally shared understanding 
of this past," he says. “The issue is getting more and 
more attention, and I think we will all emerge wiser 
for it - hope so а least." 

Umicore has not made a statement about its 
past in light of the current moment Belgium finds 
itself in and has no plans to. When I ask, Leysen 
points again to the 2006 book. То Пе Sambi Nzeba, 
spokeswoman for the Belgian Network for Black 
Lives, says that this kind of silence inhibits Bel- 
giums ability totruly atone. "There's no way we can 
talk about reconciling, forgiving, if we don't talk 
about where the money went, who actually bene- 
fited from the colonisation of the Congo,” she tells 
me. "The reason you have a loud silence from the 
company is that it's very sensitive, when you start 
talking about money - it's like, "These people not 
only want to be recognised as victims of colonial- 
ism but they also want us to pay for it.” 

Harvard's Jones says reparations are a compli- 
cated issue but that an important first step would be 
companies publicly acknowledging their past sins. 
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"It wasn't the directors or shareholders at the pre- 
sent company that were responsible - but they're 
the inheritors of a past company which was," he 
says. "And they have a kind of responsibility to rec- 
ognise it and to come out publicly and talk about it... 
because it's important to do better in the future." 

That means training new employees with this 
dirty history in mind. A spokeswoman for Umi- 
core says a short version of its history is used in new 
employee training. Much like the Belgian educa- 
tion system, she says, "the approach may differ a 
bit from site to site". 

The Union Minière that existed in Congo after 
nationalisation in 1967 became the state-owned 
miner Gécamines. It has beenthe subject of corrup- 
tion allegations, involving deals worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars with the likes of US-sanctioned 
Israeli billionaire Dan Gertler and Swiss mining 
giant Glencore, which all parties deny. Last May, 
Umicore also struck a deal with Glencore to buy 
sustainable cobalt mined in Katanga. 

"I think history is an extremely dangerous 
thing," says Jones. "Airbrushing bad things away is 
not away to have a better future. We keep repeating 
the same old stuff, and Africa is full of that." 
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‘You have to 
understand what ії 
is like growingupa 
Congolese person 
herein Belgium' 


Anne Wetsl Mpoma, activist and art curator 


Facing page: interior of 
therecently renovated 
Royal Museum for 
Central Africa 


Photographs by 
Fablen Silvestre Suzor 


nion Miniére is a microcosm for 
what the writer Adam Hochs- 
child called, in his 1998 book King 
Leopold s Ghost, Belgium's “great 
forgetting”. Hochschild recently 
5 wrote in The Atlantic magazine 
how, for morethan a century after it opened in 1910 
as the Musêe du Congo Belge, the Royal Museum 
for Central Africa outside Brussels glorified Bel- 
gium's good deeds in Congo: "It was as if a museum 
of Jewish life in Berlin made no reference to the Hol- 
ocaust." Originally conceived for the 1897 World's 
Fair, its first exhibit was 267 Congolese shipped in 
to live in a human zoo. 

In 2015, the museum announced what would 
become a €66.5m renovation. The results were 
impressive, but the elephant in the room - coloni- 
alism - is mostly confined to one large hall. Anne 
Wetsi Mpoma, who was one of six members of the 
African diaspora asked to advise on the decolo- 
nisation aspects of the renovation, tells me the 
consultations encapsulated much of the push-pull 
surrounding Belgium's tentative reckoning with its 
past: "The whole process was such a mess." 

Umicore is one of the sponsors of the museum. 
Leysen told me that like others - including Amer- 
ican Express and KBC Bank (which also operated 
in Congo) - the company had no say in its con- 
tent. Still, I was curious how the most important 
company in a colony run purely for profit would 
be treated in the revamped museum. Walking 
through the galleries, I didn't see much of UMHE. 
The “mineral cabinet" was an almost purely scien- 
tific room featuring an array of quartz, iron, gold, 
uranium, cobalt and - most prominently - copper, 
minerals ОМНК had virtual monopolies on. 

In the colonial hall, which does not flinch from 
the sadism of Belgian rule, spiked handcuffs, chic- 
otte and all, I found a single reference to UMHK in 
a four-sentence paragraph on the Société Générale 
de Belgique. I went back through the resource room 
and found a display case I'd missed on my first lap. 
There sat a small art deco box -its faded brass plate 
read: “Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga, Elizabeth- 
ville Juillet 1928”. The opposite case held a period 
map of Union Miniére's concessions and a small 
statue of an African man in a smith's apron. Like 
much of Belgium's recognition of its colonial past, 
it felt rather inadequate. 

Later I ask Wetsi Mpoma if, given her experi- 
ence at the museum, she has any expectations for 
the Congo commission she has been asked to join. 
"I hope this violence and the profits that Belgium 
made in the Congo will also be recognised because 
I think it will allow us to open the door to the repa- 
rations process, she says. “You have to understand 
what it is like growing up a Congolese person here 
in Belgium... with all these white Belgian people 
living these really comfortable lives, and then real- 
ising that these comfortable lives come from the 
money their families made in the Congo.” 

Should those companies that benefited pay rep- 
arations? “Of course. Though maybe that is for 
a researcher or the commission to say... But we 
cannot let it go like it's OK... We have to face the 
truth with real facts and numbers. At some point 
those terrible questions have to be addressed. 

"Iwant to walk in the streets as a respected cit- 
izen of this country and of this world," she says. 
"Iwant that - it has to happen." ЕТ 








Neil Munshi is the FT & West Africa correspondent 
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How to 
help a child 
when a 

parent dies 


Krishan Puvvada lost his 
mother when he was still 
at school. The experience 
taught him there needs 
to be greater support and 
more understanding for 
bereaved young people 








March 24 2017 began as any other final day in 
a busy school term - slowly and with Coco Pops. 
Mum had endured a busy week entertaining 
clients at work so I snuck out of the house to 
avoid waking her. 

The school day was filled with teachers 
exchanging bottles of wine and enough spare 
time for me to semi-ruin my jeans playing 
football. Mum had washed them the day 
before so I was preparing for some of her 
more colourful language when I got home. 
Eventually, the Easter holidays could begin and 
I headed home in the sunshine. 

Going inside, nothing immediately struck me 
as catastrophic. I didn't shout hello as I opened 
the door in Mum was оп a conference call, 
but instead went to make myself some orange 
squash (oddly, I couldn't find any - Mum 
should have received some in our weekly food 
delivery earlier). I then headed upstairs. 

As I reached the top of the stairs I could see 
into Mum and Dad's room. Mum was lying оп 
her back in a kind of star shape on the floor. 
Her eyes were shut. Her body was still. Her 
soul was gone. Although I knew she was dead, 
Iraced over to her, my heart pounding, and 
tried to find signs of life while frantically 
dialling 999. Desperate. Her skin was cold. 

The lady on the phone instructed me to 
perform CPR: "Hands in the middle of the 
chest, one on top of the other, 1-2-3-4, 1-2-3-4.” 
I knew it was too late: I carried on. The cruellest 
moment of all was when she exhaled - just 
maybe? No, the air was being forced from her 
lungs by my hands pushing into her chest. 

Seconds later, a paramedic knocked hard on 
the front door. I sprinted downstairs, hauled 
the door open and screamed: “Mum is dead!” 

Now our next-door neighbour, who had 
heard the commotion, escorted me outside. 

I don't remember much, except that I had no 


shoes on and the gravel kept poking my feet. 
Inside my neighbour's house, I stared into a 
large mirror in their lounge and confirmed to 
myself: “I don't have a mum anymore." 


Ibecame one of the 41,000 children in the 
UK who lose a parent every year. Despite this 
number, however, schools are ill-prepared 

to support bereaved children with the short- 
and long-term emotional, physical and 
academic consequences. 

Although 84 per cent of English secondary 
schools offer counselling to students, Liz 
Dempsey, director of clinical services at child 
bereavement support charity Grief Encounter, 
believes that the current support is "short-term 
and sporadic", which does not chime with how 
young people experience loss. "Grief is not a 
quick fix," she says. "Staff need to be trained in 
how to have honest conversations with grieving 
students and also how to prepare the class for 
the return to school of a grieving friend.” 

Shirley Potts of charity Child Bereavement 
UK says a loss of concentration and general 
fatigue are common symptoms following 
childhood bereavement, adding that these 
feelings can last two years or longer in young 
children who reprocess their grief multiple 
times as they age and mature. 

I remember well this never-ending 
exhaustion in the following months, as if I was 
constantly carrying an invisible 20kg weight 
оп my shoulders, and I found it weighed оп my 
attainment too. Potts reminds me that tredness 
15 not at all unusual and says that greater 
awareness of grief in schools would normalise 
these feelings for the child and prepare the 
school in case their academic output falls. 

This is not unlikely. A study in Sweden 
showed that the loss of a parent before the 
age of 15 resulted in a drop in academic > 
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Observations 





4 performance for 15- to 16-year-olds, while a 
study analysing data from the British National 
Childhood Development Survey found that 
parental disruption (defined in this case as 
divorce or the death of a father) had a “strong 
impact on educational attainment”, leading 

in the longer term to men having less 
employment and women lower wages. 

Although I had been experiencing a long 
spell of exhaustion, my school told me that 
because my mum's death was more than six 
months before my first A-level exam, I could 
have no special consideration when it came 
to marking. Meanwhile, a friend with hay 
fever received additional marks. 

Dr Prathiba Chitsabesan, associate national 
clinical director for children and young people's 
mental health in NHS England, is keen to 
highlight initiatives to support young people 
through these "heartbreaking and traumatic" 
experiences. The МН5 2019 Long Term Plan, 
covering the next 10 years, will "expand mental 
health provisions by an additional 345,000 
children by 2023-24", she says. Chitsabesan 
adds that the growth in funding for children 
15 Increasing as a proportion of mental health 
services and “faster than for the NHS overall”. 

Coronavirus has of course brought 
bereavement to the front of public 
consciousness as almost 50,000 people have 
died from the disease. The Department of 
Education says it has launched an £8m training 
programme “run by experts to tackle the 
impact of coronavirus on pupils, parents and 
staff”, which would include bereavement. 


This new focus 15 a cause for “huge 





optimism”, says Dempsey. “Schools аге Ш- 
equipped to deal with a bereaved student 
because there hasn't been the resource, 
there hasn't been the funding and staff need 
more support.” 


‘This is the key to how I've 
tried to deal with grief: 
floating on small but 
priceless islands of joy іп 
the sea of despair’ 
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Suzannah Phillips, of children's bereavement 
charity Winston's Wish, says the subject has 
gained public attention because of celebrities 
such as Princes William and Harry and former 
England footballer Rio Ferdinand talking 
about grief: “It raises awareness, shows that 
bereavement can happen to anyone and shows 
it's OK to talk about it and ask for help.” 


The day after my mother's death was spent 
breaking the news to family, possibly even worse 
than the day before. Telling my grandparents, 
Mum's parents, was the hardest. Dad, the 
bravest man I know, shielded me from the 
worst of it. When I came into the lounge though, 
Grandad was tearful. I had never seen him show 
any sign of sadness before - his generation just 
didn't do that. I felt sick. In times of trauma Шке 
these, you normally latch on to any source of 
stability available, but there wasn't any. 

After a few torrid hours, we made our way 
backto my uncle's house, where the rest of the 
family had gathered. It's a home I associate 
with the irrepressible energy of my two young, 
boisterous cousins. Expecting them to pounce on 
me, I put on a happy face. The door opened but 
they were nowhere to be seen. Solemnly greeting 
everyone inside, I turned round to find Dad, 
weak at the knees, hugging his own father in the 
same way as I had done with him hours earlier. 

Eventually I saw six-year-old Xander standing 
inthe corner, sapped of any energy. The tension 
was unbearable so I hoisted him up in the air and 
told him that we were going to play football. A 
cheeky smile emerged on his lips. An even bigger 
one appeared on mine. We played until the sun 
set and, although tired, I had achieved something 
aside from beating my little cousin at football: 

I had survived the first full day without Mum. 

Later, I came to appreciate this as the key 
to how Гуе tried to deal with grief: floating on 
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those small but priceless islands of joy in the sea 
of despair. There have many moments like 
playing football with my cousin and it's helped 
me to embrace them. 

People say grief is much like the weather 
- an unintelligible mixture of miserable days 
and sunny days. Іп my view, this 15 only part of 
the story because it implies a lack of control. 
The feeling of helplessness is, of course, very 
real, but I think it’s about actively learning to 
enjoy those special moments of sunshine again, 
creating new memories and using them to 
puncture the gloom of the dark days. 


"Grief is a beast which traumatises many 
times over," says Dempsey. My relationship 
with grief has changed in the three years since 
Mum died. Those emotions lurk like a shadow: 
you don't always think about your shadow and 
I don't always think about grief. Sometimes you 
do glance at it and the pain is as bone-shattering 
as ever. But these moments become less regular 
and a new normal 1s born. 

Andy Langford, clinical director at 
Cruse Bereavement Care, the UK's largest 
bereavement charity, and Sue Gill, a volunteer 
at Cruse, talk about those occasions when grief 
pierces consciousness once again. "There are 
thresholds like graduations and weddings where 
youre reminded of the person not being there," 
says Langford. "It's normal to have an emotional 
reaction but important to carry a package of 
memories through those moments and keep 
that connection.” Certainly events in my life 
such as moving to university have been difficult 
because they can't be shared, but as Gill says: 
"Survival gives you confidence." 

My relationship with my dad 1s different 
too. It has taken a long time for me to feel 
comfortable seeing him date other women. 


'In times of trauma like 
these, you normally 
latch on to any source of 
stability available, but 
there wasn't any' 


find it hard to understand that their survived 
parent can love somebody else". Initially, fierce 
loyalty to Mum meant that I compared any of 
my dad's new partners to her, which was never 
productive, but time offers perspective and I 
am now more understanding of my dad's needs. 
Now I find his dating life a source of amusing 
conversation as I explain what terms such as 
“ghosting” (to ignore a message) and “peng” 
(attractive) mean. 

Talking regularly about my changing feelings 
has been extremely important and Shirley Potts 
of Child Bereavement UK notes that bereaved 
young people often seek comfort in those 
who have been through a similar thing. I take 
heart confiding in a friend who lost both of her 
parents. My experience has helped me to see the 
world differently and become more sensitive 
and empathetic. I can more readily recognise 
pain and offer support to those in need. 

The most searing moments have been times 
of great triumph, tinged by the knowledge that 
І can't share any of them with Mum. Working at 
the Financial Times, I helped to make FT.com 
free for secondary schools worldwide at 17; 

I had my first FT Money cover story at 18; and 
Ilaunched the FT's first board game at 19. 
These are all feats that I am proud of. Yet it 1s 
a dagger to the heart that Mum can never say 
how proud she 15, or give me an enormous 
cuddle, or make my favourite sausage pasta. 

I have been lucky to have Dad, a loving 
family and brilliant friends. The journey of 
grief never ends but it gets better, as a friend's 
mother once told me, by collecting the Jewels 
in the ashes of tragedy. ЕТ 





childbereavementuk.org. Cruse, cruse.org.uk. Grief 
Encounter, griefencounter.org.uk. Winston's Wish, 
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LET 
HERE 


In his “Rail Diwali’ project, 
photographer Arko Datto 
captures the communities that 
live along Kolkata's railway 
tracks as they celebrate the 


Hindu festival of lights 
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iwali, the festival of lights, is an 
ancient Hindu celebration during 
autumn every year. Spiritually, 

the event signifies the victory of 
light over darkness, good over evil, 
knowledge over ignorance and hope 
over despair. In eastern India, it 
coincides with Kali Puja, a festival 
dedicated to the Hindu goddess Kali. 

A few years ago I decided to explore 
how Diwali is marked by some of the 
most impoverished sections of Indian 
society: those who live in slums along the railway 
tracks of Kolkata, the city where I am based. 

The suburban railway of Kolkata, once 
regarded as the second city of the British 
empire, is the largest of its kind in India by 
track length and number of stations. Kolkata's 
establishment as an imperial city led to an 
explosion in population during the 19th century, 
when authorised slums called bustees first 
came into being as migrants moved in from the 
countryside to serve the colonial rulers and 
their families. 

Rapid expansion of the railway network 


greatly facilitated this migration and more slums 
were formed as the textile and engineering 


industries boomed, as well as during the war 
effort of the 1940s. Waves of refugees between 
Partition in 1947 and the Indo-Pakistani war of 
1971 added to the population. A third of Kolkata's 
total inhabitants, or 1.4 million people, live in 
slums, according to the 2011 census. 

Today a large number of these slums аге 


situated beside the tracks, which both men and 


women often use for sanitation purposes in the 


absence of basic services. Electricity and water 
supplies are often denied to households; » 


Clockwise from top left: a temporary 
structure used as a temple; an art Installation 
explores the difficulties of living Ina place 
where accidents frequently occur; an 
audience gathers for a show; a community 
centre decked out In lights 
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IN МУ PROJECT, 
THESE TRACKS 
BECOME A PLACE 
ПЕ REFUGE, 
BELONGING 
AND COMMUNITY 
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THE RAILWAYS WERE 
INSTRUMENTAL IN 
DRAINING INDIA OF 
ITS WEALTH 
AND RESOURCES 
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Clockwise from top left: Diwall 15 
often marked by the appearance of 
leafhoppers, tiny Insects; preparations 
for a festive meal; nelghbours come 
together for an evening of song and 
dance; a prayer service takes place 
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4 water is stored in large buckets for daily 
use. The constant threat of evictions lingers 
and fires are also frequent. 

The railways continue to occupy а central 
place in the country's imagination as well 
as its social, political and economic life. 
Contrary to a popularly held belief that the 
British-established network was a boon to 
India, bringing modernity to its hinterland, 
the railways were instrumental in draining 
the nation of its wealth and resources. They 
also brought the plague from the cities to the 
countryside during the early 20th century. 


uring the recent brutal Covid-19 
lockdown enforced by Prime 
Minister Narendra Modi's 
government, migrant workers 
undertook odysseys on foot to get 
to their home villages. Harrowing 
news emerged of a train running 
over 16 people who had simply 
collapsed on the rail tracks from 
sheer exhaustion. 
In my Rail Diwali project, 
these same rail tracks that have 
been witness to some of the most gruesome 
events of recent memory become a place of 
refuge, belonging and community. It is this 
camaraderie that the project celebrates. 
Living under a constant threat of eviction, 
these lives sustained in semi-permanence 
stand in contrast to the traditions they seek 
to maintain every year. While the slums 
have a look of disrepair, civic neglect and 
dereliction, the little lights and decorations 
during Diwali lend the atmosphere an air of 
ethereal luminescent magic. fay 
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Honey 
&Co 
Recipes 





situation 


Photographs by Patricia Miven 





olding a long, thin wooden stick 

raised eyebrows at security 

in Gaziantep airport. On the 

plane to London, the stewards 

assumed that one of us must 

be visually impaired until they 

decided it wasn't a walking stick 

after all - just a bog-standard 
broomstick, a bit more than a metre long. 

Had they asked, we would have explained that 
it wasn't a broomstick but a rolling pin for making 
paper-thin sheets of filo for baklava. 

We had spent days immersing ourselves in 
baklava culture in a city that has a good claim to 
bethe baklava capital of the world. Gaziantep 
in Turkey is famed for its pistachio orchards 
and its streets are lined with one baklava shop 
after another. The baklava is made in-house, in a 
dazzling array of flavours and shapes. They don't 
bother with other nuts here - only pistachios. 

We tried to get into as many kitchens as 
possible to sponge knowledge from the baklavaci, 
the artisans who create these bijou pastries with 
along thin stick, a flick of the wrist and deft 
fingers stretching tiny balls of dough into huge 
translucent sheets... They made it look so easy 
that we managed to convince ourselves that all we 
needed was a bit of practice and the right stick. 

That stick has been in our kitchen for more 
than a year now. It used to be wedged between 
the fridge and the wall, until our cleaner put 
it inthe broom cupboard, where it lives today. 
The number of times it has been used is nil, 
the volume of filo made in this home zero. 

Yet we still produce delicious baklava 
with shop-bought pastry. And we did absorb 
something in Gaziantep - the art of eating baklava 
correctly. Lift a piece with your forefinger and 
thumb - gently so as not to crush the layers. 

Turn it over so the crisp top is facing down and 
the syrup-drenched bottom facing up. Rest it 

on your tongue and slowly let your mouth close, 
enjoying the feel, sound and sweetness as it melts 
in the mouth. Needless to say, the art of eating 
baklavais alot easier than making it, but what's 
the harm in practising? ET 





By Itamar Srulovich. Recipe by Sarit Packer 


Pistachio and golden 
raisin baklava 
To make а Тіп round or 1— Place the sugar, 
rectangle baklava honey and water ІП а 
small pan and bring to 
For the sugar syrup the boll. Skim, reduce 
«250g sugar the heat and cook for 
« 175g water four minutes. Remove 
« 1 tbs honey from the heat and add 
« 1105 orange the orange blossom. Pour 
blossom water 150ml of the hot syrup 
on the golden raisins and 
For the pistachio filling set aside for 30 min. 
«130g pistachios 
«100g golden ralsins 2 — Blitz the pistachios 
«150g of the sugar to а very rough crumb 
syrup above and set aside іп а bowl. 
«1tsp mahleb Add the spices to the 
«1 tsp cinnamon ralsins with all the liquid 
and blitz them їо a 
“1000 butter, melted rough paste. MIx Into the 
» 1 small pack of filo pistachios and set aside. 
pastry (200g-250g) 


3 — Brush melted butter 
all over the tin. Open the 
packet of filo and split 

It In half. Brush butter 
between each layer of 
one stack and place It 

In the bottom of the tin, 
folding It over to fit. 


4 — Top with the pistachio 
filling, followed by the 
second amount of filo, 
also brushed with butter. 
Chill In the fridge for at 
least 20 minutes before 
using a small knife to 

cut trlangles all the 
way to the bottom. 


5 — Bake In a hot oven at 
2000 (fan assist) for 20 
minutes. Rotate and bake 
for another 15-20 minutes 
until golden. Pour over 
rest of the syrup. 


6 — The baklava Is best 
eaten warm or at room 
temperature. The sugar 
syrup keeps It molst 
and delicious for a few 
days, so keep covered 
and store any leftovers 
at room temperature. 
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A Brilliant iN 
Gift this di \ 


4 


Christmas! 


AQUILA Children’s Magazine 
is perfect for Christmas; 
its mind-stretching 
articles can be read 

and enjoyed by the 
whole family. 





In this year’s rip-roaring Christmas 
issue, AQUILA investigates stop motion, 
sound effects and the Lumiere brothers. 
Children can discover the history of 
Disneyland and ponder the real science 
v. the fantasy of time travel. PLUS: could 
black holes hold a ‘film copy’ of our 
Galaxy's history? 


Ideal for curious children of 8-13, 
AQUILA’s well-balanced mix of Science, 
Arts and General Knowledge extends 
young readers horizons beyond the school 





curriculum. With witty and intelligent | | = В PHILOSOPHICAL, 
editorial and beautifully illustrated v/ New topic every month! CURIOUS 6 | 
topics, every issue has a positive outlook w BIG IDEAS for children of 8-13 PUZZLING” / 
on life and the world around us. v^ A books worth of reading BREET бога // 
FESTIVAL = 


Order now to arrive for Christmas 


BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY: there’s no need to hunt AQUILA down at the shops. 






Ev Order now from the comfort of your favourite armchair! Christmas Gift Subscriptions will be 
+ posted from 1st December. Marked ‘Open on the 25th of December’. 
Ex 5 Includes your gift message and a free Welcome Pack. 


70 learn more about AQUILA and to order visit: 


www.AQUILA.co.uk 
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Jancis 
Robinson 
Wine 


Women and wine: a tipping point 


have often been asked what 
life has been like for me as a 
woman in what has traditionally 
been seen as a man’s world. 

The answer, in one word: cushy. 

When I started out as a wine 
trade writer in the late 1970s, 

I was conscious of a few looks 
exchanged between old hands 
in the trade at my hippie clothes 
and hair. At a wine tasting in 

the early 1980s, I was asked 
patronisingly: “I say, do you come 
to these things to taste for your 
boss?” And I remember the late 
Michael Broadbent of Christie's 
complaining that I had been 

“a bit womens lib" in my early 
years in wine. 

But, as a woman, I would be put 
next to the host or significant visitor 
at wine-trade lunches and got the 
story while the man from the rival 
publication was at the other end of 
the table. Being female was a factor 
in me being chosen to present the 
world's first TV series about wine, 
Channel 4% The Wine Programme. 
And, when many of the national- 
newspaper wine-columnist slots 
happened to be occupied by women, 
also in the 1980s, we all benefited 
from a rash of articles about 
how clever we were. If they were 
condescending, I didn't notice it. 

Yet, over the past month or two, 
Ihave wondered whether I've been 
suffering all these years from a 
serious case of not noticing. In the 
late 20th century, I was aware that 
women did most of the hard work in 
the UK wine trade but were rarely 
given any power or credit. However, 
when women took the helm of 
several important wine companies 
in the 21st century, I thought that 
was a sign of a battle won, in this 
country anyway. 

But I was wrong. On October 12, 
the sommelier Amber Gardner 
posted on the trade website 
The Buyer a brave, beautifully 
written and despairing article in 
which she drew attention to sexual 
harassment at work. "I realise that 
I am not, and never will be, part of 
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As imagined by Leon Edler 


the inner club of wine - the boys’ 
club - that still dominates the wine 
industry, she wrote. She argued 
that women in hospitality should 
be encouraged to speak openly 
about their experiences instead 
of shrugging them off as the price 
of advancement. 

The month before, 
Vinka Woldarsky, a Chilean- 
wine tourism in Spain, wrote a 
long - very long - post on her blog 





North American female lens. 


She followed it up with two more 
articles in the same vein. 

But the bigzest bombshell 
has been in the US. At the end 
of October, the New York Times 
published an exposé of how some 
well-placed men in the Americas 





chapter of the Court of Master 
aspiring wine waiters, preyed on 
ambitious young women, some of 
whom dared not rebuff their sexual 
advances for fear of jeopardising 
Unlike the Master of Wine 
qualification, which is based on 
anonymised exam papers, the 
letters MS can be acquired only 
via a series of in-person tests 
administered by senior exam 
proctors. A total of 21 young wome 
recounted their experiences of 
sexual harassment in the article, 
and a number of Master Sommeliers 
have either resigned or been 
suspended. The hierarchical nature 





"With women at the helm at 
several wine companies, I 
thought that was a sign of a 
battle won. But I was wrong’ 


of the US hospitality industry, in 
which everyone is chasing similar 
jobs in a tight-knit world, lends 
itself to predatory men, just as 
Hollywood did to Harvey Weinstein. 


reached a tipping point in the 

way women are treated in the 

wine world. Young women of my 
generation may have turned the 
other cheek in the past, but those 
considering a career in wine now 
wish to feel safe - and can make a 
public fuss if they don't. 

In along email, Woldarsky 
writes: “While I admire the women 
who have worked hard and no 
doubt had to put up with all sorts 
of things, by telling us to ignore 
the noise or work harder, they 
are passing on to us outdated 
beliefs that no longer fit this new 
generation of women in wine." 

Many men and some women 
in the world of wine argue that all 
this is ridiculous over-sensitivity. № 
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Women winemakers 


| have long maintained that there ls no qualitative difference between 
the relatively few wines that are made by women and the rest. But In a 
recent online discussion of the role of women In South African wine, 
winemaker Samantha O'Keefe (pictured below) of Lismore argued that 
women's proven superior tasting sensitivity affects the minutiae of her 
winemaking decisions and results In a substantive difference from the 
less subtle way her male counterparts make wine. Yours to decide. This 
15 an extremely partial list of female winemakers whose work | admire. 





Tasting notes on Purple Pages 
of JancisRobinson.com. 
Stockists on Wine-searcher.com / 


Advertise alongside the 
world's finest writers 
in Food & Drink 


Contact Shobnom Dasgupta 


+44 (0) 207 873 4114 
shobnom.dasgupta@ft.com 


FT Weekend 


«Lalou Blze-Leroy, 
Domalne Leroy, Burgundy 

» Brigitte Chevaller, Domaine 
de Cébéne, Languedoc 

» Cathy Corlson, Mapa Valley 

» Vanya Cullen, Cullen, 
Western Australia 

» Elisabetta Ғогадогі, Foradori, 
Trentino, Italy 

» Eva Fricke, Germany 

* Sandrine Garbay, 
Ch d'Yquem, Bordeaux 

» Héléne Génin, Ch Latour, Bordeaux 

» Sybille Kuntz, Germany 

» Anne Le Naour, Chx Meyney and 
Grand Puy Ducasse, Bordeaux 

« Bérénice Lurton, 
Ch Climens, Bordeaux 

» Andrea Mullineux, Mullineux and 
Leeu Passant, South Africa 

» Samantha O'Keefe (left), Lismore, 
South Africa 

» Sara Pérez, Mas Martinet, Spain 

+ Loulsa Rose, Yalumba, South Australla 

+ Heldi Schróck, Austria 

* Шапа Snowden, Domalne Оијас, 
Burgundy and Snowden Vineyards, 
Napa Valley 

+ Cherle Spriggs, Nyetimber, England 

„ Sandra Tavares da Silva, 
Wine & Soul, Portugal 

« Cécile Tremblay, Burgundy 

» Pauline Уаш тег, Ch Ausone, Bordeaux 

» Virginia Willcock, Vasse Рейх, 
Western Australla 

» Mesdames Mugneret, Domaine 
Georges Mugneret-Glbourg, Burgundy 


“It is clear that the world's 
wine industrv needs to 
be much more inclusive 
if it is to prosper’ 


4 Even if it were (and I don't think 
that), there is another pragmatic 
reason for reacting seriously to 
the issue: the fragile state of the 
world's wine trade. For the first time 
in my working life, wine sales are 
not just in France, Spain and Italy, 
where they have been in decline 
for years, but in both the US and 
unstoppable not so long ago. One 
reason for this seems to be that 
young people feel more disaffected 
with wine than ever. 

Cocktails, craft beer and spirits, 
attracted younger drinkers more 
years. This is not the moment to 
examine the reasons for that, but. 
itis clear that the world's wine 
industry needs to be much more 
inclusive if it is to prosper. 

If half of the young people who 
might potentially work in wine do 
safe, then that industry - and all of 
us wine professionals - will be in 








More columns at ft.com/ 
jancis-robinson 
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GEORGE'S GUESTS, FROM LEFT: ROBERT MOSES, MARGARET THATCHER, VIVIAN RICHARDS, NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AND JARVIS COCKER 


FANTASY DINNER PARTY 


GEORGE PARKER 


sparks fly as Margaret 
Thatcher, Viv Richards and 
Napoleon Bonaparte join 
the FT's political editor 

for a farmhouse feast 


t's a bit of a фай for all concerned, 
but Гуе invited people down to 
the remote Devon farmhouse 
where I spent my formative years 
and where we can kick back around 
a table carved from ап old elm 
tree, log fires crackling. I advise 
Napoleon and the rest to grab an 
Uber from Tiverton Parkway so 
they don't get lost. 

A tray bearing shots of my mum's 
sloe gin awaits the guests as they 
dodge the goose poo on the lawn 
and make their way to the dimly lit 
table for a feast of Franco-Belgian- 
West Country fusion. 

Presiding over affairs is my 
French cousin Laurent Hild, a 
talented chef who died tragically 
young. Laurent is as French as they 
come - Gauloises cigarettes, loafers 
- but his English side occasionally 


comes out, notably over our mutual 


love of Somerset cricket. 
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So Laurent almost drops 
his glass of Le Condrieu when 
Vivian Richards walks in, perhaps 
the nearest thing cricket has to a 
living deity. The former West Indies 
captain was a hero to boys like me 
who used to gawp at him prowling 
the outfield at Taunton or smashing 
the ball over midwicket. But he 
is also a global figure in the fight 
for black rights. I want to hear 
about his decision to reject a small 
fortune to join a “rebel tour" to 
apartheid-era South Africa. 

Next through the door is 
Margaret Thatcher, hanging 
her handbag on a deer's antler. 
Thatcher may not remember 
having dinner with me before: I 
was eight and she was the guest of 
honour at the House of Commons 
children's party (my dad worked as 
a verbatim reporter there) where 
she served out the sausages and 
beans. She spotted me nicking a 
sausage from another boy's plate, 
earning me a clip round the ear and 
the rebuke: “Who's a naughty boy?" 
Her politics convulsed the nation, 
but how did she achieve so much in 
the face of entrenched opposition? 
What does she think of Brexit? 

Thatcher was accused of being 
far too soft on the racist regime 
in South Africa - Viv may remind 
her of that - and her social policies 


are likely to be the subject of some 
rigorous dinner-table debate with 
Jarvis Cocker, the lanky Pulp front 
man, who is dabbing blood from a 
wound after banging his head on 
alow beam. He championed and 
understood Britain's working class 
better than most Labour politicians 
in the 1990s - and turned his angst 
into stonking tunes. Cocker can 
talk for Sheffield: I once saw him at 


‘Thatcher may not 

recall having dinner with 
me before: | was eight 
and nicked a sausage’ 


New York's Radio City Music Hall 
in a concert that he admitted risked 
turning into a "spoken word" event. 
I place Jarvis next to Thatch and 
wait for sparks to fly. 

Suddenly, I notice Laurent 
standing to attention as Napoleon 
Bonaparte joins the party. If you 
spend your time writing about 
politics, you tend to admire 
people who actually do something 
with their power - rather than 
simply hoarding it - regardless of 
whether you agree with them or 
not. Boney and Thatcher should 
have alot to say on that subject. 


They might also chat about the 
Channel Tunnel, promoted by 
Napoleon - presumably as a means 
of conquering Britain - and finally 
approved by Thatcher and Francois 
Mitterrand almost 200 years later. 

Andto complete the merry 
throng, here comes Robert Moses, 
the architect of modern New York, 
whose appetite for power (and 
ruthless deployment of it) was 
devastatingly captured in Robert 
Сагов 1974 book The Power Broker. 
Isit him at the end of the table well 
away from Viv, who probably has 
something to say about the New 
York official $ heartless demolition 
of black neighbourhoods. But I'm 
a geographer at heart and might 
have been a town planner if not a 
journalist; Moses has long been 
a figure of grim fascination. 

Ah yes, the food. It's going to be 
down-to-earth and eclectic. 
Laurent has agreed to start with 
some Belgian classics - a reminder 
of five happy years our family 
spent in Brussels - starting with 
shrimp croquettes and a glass of 
Orval. Next moules - sans frites - 
accompanied by a crisp Sancerre 
and a baguette with Noirmoutier 
salted butter to mop up the sauce. 

A Cote Rotie, already sampled 
by Laurent in the kitchen, makes 
an appearance with loin of Exmoor 
lamb and potatoes with truffle oil, 
and the meal wraps up with a West 
Country theme: tarte tatin (local 
apples, naturally) with clotted 
cream and a 10-year-old Somerset 
cider brandy. Sensing that Thatcher 
feels things aren't quite complete, 
I dig out a bottle of Laphroaig, that 
most iodine-rich of Islay malts, 
from a dusty cupboard. 

We retire to the fireside and 
reminisce: Thatcher is lost in a 
reverie about the pitched battle 
with miners at Orgreave; Moses 
recounts the merciless construction 
of the Cross-Bronx Expressway; 
Jarvis entertains guests with 
the time he bared his bottom at 
Michael Jackson at the Brit awards; 
and Napoleon throws a log on the 
fire and apologises for failing to 
bind Britain more closely into the 
European project by invading it. 

I can't let Viv go without hearing 
him tell the anecdote about the time 
a county bowler beat the outside 
edge of his bat three times in arow 
and unwisely informed the master 
batsman: “It's red, round and 
weighs five ounces." The next ball 
was despatched for six runs into 
the river Tone. "What did you say 
to him?" implores a rapt Napoleon. 
Richards chuckles: "I just went up 
to him and said, "You know what it 
looks like, now go and find it ЕТ 
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A Round on the Links 


by James Walton 
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All the answers here 
are linked in some 
spotted the link, any 
you didn't know the 
first time around 


should become easier. 


1. Which still-existing 
British newspaper was 
originally launched 

in 1903 as a paper for 
women by women? 

2. Before joining 
Oasis (above), 

Noel Gallagher 

was a roadie for 


which band? 
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3. Captain Louis Nolan 
was the first person 
to die in what event? 
4. Which video 

game console was 
launched by Nintendo 
in March 2017? 

5. What is the highest 
post in the British 

civil service? 

6. What began in 

a shop owned by 
Thomas Farriner? 

Т. What was Agatha 
Christie's last Hercule 
Poirot (right) novel? 


The Picture Round 
by James Walton 


Who or what do these pictures add up to? 





Answers page 1O 
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8. What kind of joint 
is the shoulder? 


9. Longleat is the seat 
of which marquesses? 


10. The characters 

in which 1984 film 
include David St 
Hubbins, Nigel Tufnel 
and Derek Smalls? 
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The Crossword 
No 514. Set by Aldhelm 


SERRE ЫЕ БЕ 
ee 0 Ва 18 


The Across clues аге straightforward, while the Down clues are cryptic. 


ACROSS DOWN 15 | wondered about 

1Piece of luck (12) 1 Nearly all have warm cover (9) 

9 Protective record changed 17 Get no help 

garment (5) for book (9) from leader of 

10 Bell tower (9) 2 Youngster embraces official legation, 

11 Do a U-turn (4-5) popular model, perhaps (2, 2, Б) 

12 Weighing little (5) perhaps (3-2) 21 Get Vietnamese 

13 Take a break (4,1,4) ЗНего otherwise is dish for picture (5) 

16 Sham (5) heard getting over 23 Arranged for 

18 Pub game (5) base instinct (2, 3) piano - does get 

19 Flower with 4 Dope spoilt orchestrated (5) 

a seed ‘clock’ (9) men badly (9) 24 Playwright's in the 

20 Ноггіѓу (5) 5 One against one same place - scene 

22 Copy (9) that's clutching ball missing second and 

25Message's symbolic spinning to hand (9) final characters (5) 

elements (9) 6 Hold on to some 

26 Follower of the exotic lingerie (5) Solution to Crossword No 513 

philosophy of Zeno (5) 7 Starches brocade? 

27 Fuss, palaver Trashy! Nasty! (13) 

(4, 3, 5) B These ten can be 
devastated after heads : 
of department explain ІН | 
gu ай х yra г 
14 Forgiving sailor ak гаса Bin 
doing what you're 
doing! (9) ACRES DER: 
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Сап Americans 
learn to trusta 
Covid vaccine? 





ast weekend, I took part in a family 
Zoom chat with a dozen of my cous- 
ins who live around the world. In the 
rsatio n,I idly asked how 
many would have a Covid-19 vaccine 
if one became available (a hypotheti- 
cal question at the time asthe cheering 
results of the Pfizer-BioNTech drug 





course of conve 


trial had not yet emerged). 
The geographical split was striking. 


My cousins who live in Ireland would 
have a vaccine; they trust scientists. 
So would most (but not all) of those based in 
England. A cousin in Australia sounded shocked 
that anyone would even need to ask the question. 
Butthe US-based contingent muttered "probably 
not" or "Ill wait and see”, echoing the reactions 
of most of my East Coast-based friends over 
recent days. 

While this is merely an anecdotal tale, it rem- 
forces what we see in surveys. Between May and 
September this year, the proportion of US adults 
who said they were definitely willing to have a 
Covid-19 vaccine fell from 72 per cent to 51 per 
cent, according to the Pew Research Center. 

There are political and demographic dis- 





tinctions: people who are older, male, have a 
postgraduate degree or are Asian are more likely 
tosay they will havethe vaccine than people who 
are younger, female, have less education or are 
from a non-Asian ethnicity. The black popula- 
tion is particularly distrustful, with only a third 
ready to be vaccinated, but confidence inthe vac- 
cine has fallen across all US demographic groups, 
thanks largely to concerns about side effects. 

By contrast, an Ipsos poll released last week 
suggests that 79 per cent of British adults would 
happily have the vaccine - the same figure as in 
Australia - and in China there is an 85 per cent 
acceptance rate. Spain and Germany also have 
fairly positive attitudes, at about two-thirds - but 
thereis almost as much distrust in France asthere 
isin America. Eventhese positive numbers, how- 
ever, represent a fall on Ipsos's August poll. 

Why the differences? Each nation will have 
its own explanation. In the case of the US, for 
example, the collapse of trust undoubtedly 
reflects in part the war on science unleashed by 
the administration of Donald Trump, coupled 
with his denigration of Anthony Fauci, America's 
leadinginfectious disease expert. Then there was 
his determination to use the race for a vaccine as 
a political weapon in the election campaign. All of 
this has contributed to (albeit not caused) falling 
trust in many institutions. 

But perhaps the more interesting question 15, 
given that attitudes have shifted over time, can 
they be turned around again? Is there a way to per- 
suade Americans to follow Brits and Australians 
and jump on board? 

The answer is hopefully yes - but it may not 
be simple. What is unlikely to work is a series of 
science lectures; America is currently scarred 
by social, political and epistemological divides. 


ILLUSTRATION BY SHONAGH RAE 


Instead, a better tactic might be to communicate 
messages about civic responsibility, patriotism 
or even shame. 

Consider, by way of a rather cheering exam- 
ple. what has happened with masks in New York. 
Eight months ago, it was almost impossible to 
imagine New Yorkers embracing mask-wearing 
en masse. Back then, it was seen as the kind of 
behaviour found only in collectivist cultures in 
Asia - anathema to individualistic New Yorkers. 

But when I cycled the length of Manhattan last 
week, out of all the people I saw on the street (and 


“Тһе proportion of US adults 
who said they were definitely 
willing to be vaccinated 

fell from 72 to 51 per cent 


on bikes), just two were mask-less. That is not 
because New Yorkers necessarily understand the 
fine details of the science behind masks. Instead, 
a culture of shame has been created where it is 
seen as socially unacceptable to not wear a mask 
because it signals profound irresponsibility. 


omething similar has happened in 
Los Angeles, mayor Eric Garcetti 
told me earlier this week. He says 
that he has gone to particular lengths 
to use behavioural science to spread 
messages to communities with high 
mortality rates to alter their behav- 
iour, by wearing masks and socially 
distancing, for example. He claims 
this has delivered a Covid-19 mor- 
tality rate for African Americans 
and other minorities that is among 
the lowest in the US. He now hopes to harness all 
the messaging tricks that Hollywood can devise 
to foster acceptance of a Covid-19 vaccine in LA, 
backed up by incentives and rules: for example, 
people who are unvaccinated may not be allowed 
to enter sports arenas or even attend school. 

Garcetti 1s also trying to use imagery to shift 
attitudes. He recently had himself photographed 
having a flu shot and plans to do the same with 
a Covid-19 vaccine, as do other US politicians. 
No doubt president-elect Joe Biden willjoin them, 
given the speed with which he has established 
a Covid-19 task force, his repeated calls for a 
national mask mandate - and his diligence about 
wearing one in public. 

Toputit another way, after faith in hard science 
has crumbled in some parts ofthe US, the country 
isnow enteringa period that could deliver a fasci- 
nating test for behavioural science. We will need 
science of the medical, computing and social type 
to beat this virus - particularly, but not exclu- 
sively, in America. Ly y 


gillian.tett@ft.com WF @gilliantett 
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ELIZABETH HARROD Б STEVEN MCRAE, SOLOIST & PRINCIPAL, THE ROYAL BALLET 
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